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An Easter Carol 







Spring bursts today, 


For Christ ts risen and all the earth’s at play. 










Flash forth, thou Sun. 
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} y/ 
The rain ts over and gone, tts work ts done. | 
Winter is past, 
ao 


Sweet Spring 1s come at last, is come at last. 


















Bua, Fig and Vine, 


Bua, Olive. fat with fruit ana ou ana wine. 





Ereak forth this morn 


in roses, thou but yesterday a thorn. 


Upittt thy head, 
O pure whrte Lily through the Winter deaa. 


Besiae your dams 


Leap ana rejoice. you merry-making Lambs. 


Ali hearts ana flocks 
Reroice, all beasts of thickets ana of rocks. 


Sing, Creatures, sing, 


ana Men and B:rds and everything! 


Angels 


Christina G. Rossetti. 
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A Privately Owned 
Tax-Paying Public Utility 
Is a Good Citizen 


What is a good citizen? One who abides by the laws of 
his community, pays taxes and conducts his business in a fair | 


and friendly way. 


Tax-evasions, whether by an individual or a business firm, 
have no place in good citizenship. Taxes are necessary for the 


upkeep of our government, our schools, our state institutions. 


One-third of all state revenue goes to the state school 
funds. The evasion of taxation cripples schools—yet there 
are in the State of Missouri $100,000,000.00 worth of Munici- 


pally-owned public utilities which are not ‘‘paying their fare’ 
to better citizenship. 


Placing municipally owned public utilities under the juris- 
diction of the Public Service Commission of Missouri, thus 
forcing them to observe fair and non-discriminatory rules 
and regulations and to pay the same taxes as privately-owned 
utilities (the only fair basis), would mean two million dollars 
a year more as their share to provide schools, and indeed, to 
pay teachers and thus keep the schools we have open. KNOW 


THE FACTS. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Demands That 
You Be 
PREPARED 


Only those who have kept step with 
educational advancement can expect 
to move forward to better positions. 
Education holds a new deal for you 
who are prepared. 

The University of Minnesota Sum- 
mer Session leads in the presentation 
of a well-rounded program ...a fac- 
ulty of 250 selected educators from 
the regular University staff and 
from other Universities .. . over 600 
courses leading to baccalaureate or 
advanced degrees . . . a cosmopoli- 
tan student body in a metropolitan 
environment, ideal for summer 
study, yet near America’s great va- 
cation land. Special lectures, re- 
citals, plays and excursions. Mod- 
erate fees and living expenses. 
Courses in the Graduate School and 
the Colleges of Science, Literature 
and the Arts, Engineering and Archi- 
tecture, Agriculture, Forestry and 
Home Economics, Medicine, Dentist- 
ry, Chemistry, Library Training, 
Business Administration, Physical 
Education and Child Welfare. 


First Term: June 18 to July 28 
Second Term: July 28 to September 1 








WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN 





Dept. J 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











SUMMER SESSION| 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





N o 


DC 
FOR YOUR MONEY 


Break away from the commonplace this year 
— enjoy an ocean voyage on land-locked seas, 
offering scenic attractions en route! ... quaint 


mountain-backed towns. . . intriguing his- 
torical spots . . . spectacular living glaciers 
. . . picturesque Indian villages and weird 
totem carvings . . . natural beauty that is 
vast and unspoiled. Alaska is truly a varied 
vacationland. 


Only The Alaska Line — the All-American 
route — offers a choice of Alaska vacation 
cruises and tours. Cruises as short as | 1 days 
from Seattle—as low as $80 round-trip, 
first class. Superior accommodations . . . 
world-famous cuisine . . . congenial atmos- 
phere. Sailings twice weekly from early May 
to September. 

Ask about the special cruise for teachers 
this summer. Also a University of Washing- 
ton Summer School cruise — with credit. 


Something new under the midnight sun! 
An adventure cruise above the Arctic Circle. 
Ask for details. 

NOW — FREE TO TEACHERS! A good- 
natured map of Alaska, in full color. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Pacific, Dollar,American Mail Lines,General Agents 





ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY — Room 409 
Pier Two—Seattle, Washington 


1 am interested in (check which one) 2 Special 
Cruise for teachers. [] University of Washington 
Summer School Alaska Cruise. [] Arctic Cruise. 
(0 Regular Alaska Vacation literature. () Good- 
natured map, free to teachers. 
Se ee 
Address ___ 





City and State 
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SUMMER SESSION, 1934 


June 18 to July 28 


Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for 
Teachers 


Also Courses in 


BUSINESS, JOURNALISM, 
SOCIAL WORK, ENGINEERING, 
ART, MUSIC, LAW, MEDICINE, 

NURSING. 
For Bulletin of the Summer Session, ad- 
dress Isidor Loeb, Director of Summer 


Session, Room 206, Duncker Hall, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 























University of 
Southern California 


Summer Session 


O THE TEACHER who is in- 

terested in combining a profit- 
able and _ pleasurable’ vacation 
period, the University of Southern 
California offers the maximum in 
recreational facilities, and an ex- 
tensive professional curriculum. 
The staff of resident and visiting 
faculty members includes nation- 
ally known authorities in academic 
and professional fields. 1934 
For bulletin of complete information, ad- 


dress Dean Lester B. Rogers, 355I Univer- 
sity Park, Los Angeles. 


June 18 to July 27 July 28 to August 31 




















A LOAN OF 
$140 
or *200 or $300 


or some amount in between 


on , 





One teacher writes, “Your private 
and courteous service is most appre- 
ciated.”” Hundreds of such unsolicited / 
letters from teachers indicate the 
satisfaction you will find if you use | ' 
the special Household Loan Plan for 
School Teachers when you find it 
necessary to borrow. 

Your signature is the only one we 
need. Your word is believed. Your 
affairs are discussed with no one else. 
You may borrow $300 or less; solve 
your financial problem at once; and 
repay monthly out of your salary over as long as 20 
months. 

Come in if convenient. Or the entire trans- 
action will be completed privately by mail. &= 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


MISSOURI OFFICES 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
2nd Floor, Shank- 3rd Floor, Central Na- 
man Building, tional Bank Bldg., 
3119 Troost Ave. 705 Olive St. 
4th Floor, The Dierks 2nd Floor, Washington 
Building Grand Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 520 No. Grand Blvd. 


ST. JOSEPH, 4th Floor, Tootle Building 
Household charges the low monthly rate set by the 
Missouri law, 2::% on unpaid balances only 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Name.......... — — 





Ea EE _ 


at tia li ae 


Amount I wish to borrow $_......................My salary is $_......—~ — 


IIIT II. sscsschicceieinsnineennsinsilonidennenesieiinaiioeesdhiiientaiaibuiieaessmeaibepessamsetinaiiatantiiin 
It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or 
put me to any expense. 
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advantages 


goat 


@1 Whatever you are buying you can make 
your money go further by paying cash— 
and you can do that by letting Fulton ad- 
vance the money. 


@2 Borrowing from us affords a satisfactory 
and effective means of meeting emergen- 
cies that arise from time to time. 


@3 Your credit standing is very important— 
and you can keepit A-1 by borrowing 
from us and paying your scattered current 
obligations promptly. 


@4 Nothing impairs a teacher’s efficiency 
more than worry over finances. A loan 
stops the worry by doing away with its 
cause; fits you for better work at school, 
greater enjoyment of your personal 
affairs outside. 


Hundreds of teachers know from ex- 
perience the value of these and many other ad- 
vantages offered by our Teachers’ Loan Plan. 
You, too, will appreciate the pleasing, helpful 
service it provides. Remember you can borrow 
up to $300.00 on your own signature and re- 
pay in convenient monthly instalments. No 
endorsers are required; all transactions are 
private and confidential, and can be handled 
entirely by mail. The only expense is the low 
interest rate of 242% per month as provided 
by Missouri law. 


Get complete information now about 
this business-like helpful service. Use the 
coupon below. 


FULTON LOAN SERVICE, INC. 


230 Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
424 Professional Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Without cost or obligation to me, you may send detailed informa- 
tion about your Teachers’ Loan Plan to 


Name 





Street 
City. — State 


Amount I wish to borrow $ 


I teach at 

















LEARN WHILE 
YOU PLAY 


- ss Amid the 

[) Beauties cf 

_ The 
Rockies 





Study in one of the 
West's finest univer- 
sities during the sum- ey 
mer at the height of ’ 
the Dude Ranch sea- <4 
son! Fees and living -~%> 
costs are low—you will enjoy the tour- 
ist’s freedom and fun with al’ the com- 

forts of the permanent resident. 


The University 


of 
Wyoming 


= 3 is known everywhere 
— 4 
*/ 
&>) as the 


COOLEST SUMMER 

SCHOOL 
IN 

AMERICA 


A reputation desery- 
edly enjoyed. The 
University is located 
at 7,200 feet and the 
permanent summer ° 
camp at 10,000 feet, both amid the beau- 
ties and natural recreational advantages 
of the main range of the Rockies. 


A NOTED SUMMER FACULTY 


includes visiting department heads 
with national reputations, 












> 


First Term—June 11 to July 18 
Second Term—July 19 to Aug. 24 


1934 


Illustrated announcement and 
bulletins cheerfully sent. 
Cc. R. MAXWELL 
Director of Summer Session 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS: Let Two Successful Playwrights 
Show You The Way To An EXTRA INCOME in 


WRITING THE ONE-ACT PLAY! 


Written By 
DON BENN OWENS, JR., Editor 
C. DAVID TOBIN, Associate Editor 


THE PLAYCRAFTERS GUILD 

The very first and only authoritative book outlining in detail the Technique and 
Opportunities of the One-Act Play used so extensively by Churches, Sunday Schools, 
Clubs, Choirs, High Schools, Colleges, Little Theatres, etc. The practical information 
given approaches the subject from the inside. The Methods taught are the ones used 
by the authors themselves, thereby carrying their own proof of actuc! application. The 
book is simply written and logically developed. It is a series of condensed lectures as 
delivered to students in the class-room. That is one of the reasons “WRITING THE 
ONE-ACT PLAY” has developed national enthusiasm. 

Each exercise has been tried out many times under personal directions of the 
authors. The Course has been critically perfected until it meets the needs of the busy 
Home Student who wants a career as a successful Playwright. 

By a careful study of this Course, you will save years of disappointment, as with 
this preparatory knowledge, you will prepare the foundation to a successful reception 
as a Playwright. The authors have taken nothing for granted. The Course starts with 
fundamentals and instructs you thoroughly in the Technique of the One-Act Play, and 
with practice, you should have no difficulty in getting into this BIG-PAYING profession 
in your SPARE-TIME. If we were to ask $25.00 for this Course we could get it! 

TWO MONTHS’ MEMBERSHIP IN THE GUILD FREE! 

For a limited time we are giving FREE with this book, two months’ membership in THE PLAY- 

CRAFTERS GUILD, the national Playwrights’ Association, which entitles you to a FREE analysis of 


the plays you write together with Helpful Hints, Friendly Suggestion, and Expert Marketing Advice. You 
are guided all the way to the Editor's desk! If you can use some EXTRA MONEY order this book 


today! Only $1.98 prepaid. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
THE PLAYCRAFTERS GUILD, 1012 Washington Street, Dayton, Ohio 
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SUMMER SESSION 


in History! 





Sy each way for 10-day 
T@) round trip tickets good 
NT: in coaches only. 


First Term: June 18 to July 25 
Second Term: July25 toAug.31 


each way for 10-day, NJOY summer study in Denver's mile- 
round trip tickets, good high climate. Unusual educational ad- 
in all classes of equip- vantages are combined with Colorado's 





ment—also for one way 
tickets, good in coaches 
and chair cars, a 44°5% 
reduction. 


each way, for 6-months 
limit round trip tickets, 
good in all classes of 
equipment—3014% _re- 
duction. 


for one way tickets good 
in all classes of equip- 


nent — 16°3%  reduc- 
tion. 


SLEEPING CAR 4 
CHARGES REDUCED vA 














famous recreational opportunities. An ex- 
tensive list of courses will be available in 
the Graduate School and the schools of 
Liberal Arts, Science and Engineering, 
Commerce, Fine Arts, and the Department 
of Social Work. Over 35 practical courses 
designed to meet professional needs of 
teachers. Large, well-trained teaching staff. 
Completely equipped laboratories. Field 
classes. Low railroad fares and living ex- 
penses. Fill out coupon; send for bulletin. 


UNIVERSITY of DENVER 


Department M University Park, Denver, Colo., 
Send me your summer School Bulletin 

NAME ional es 

Street and No “ ‘ a — onan 





City and State 
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Do you know that death and total dis- 
ability claims paid on account of insur- 
ance carried under the M. §. T. A. group 
plan total, since June 1, 1927, $520,198.18, 
and since June 1, 1932, $83,198.18? 

For application blanks and information 
write, E. M. Carter, Columbia, Mo. 


Do you know that persons who are not 
teachers are eligible for insurance under 
the M. S. T. A. group plan, if they are 
members of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association? 

For application blanks and information 
write, E. M. Carter, Columbia, Mo. 
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CAN WE ACT 
FOR THE COMMON GOOD? 


HE TIME FOR making plans for 

the schools of next year is again 
upon us. Will we as teachers sit idly 
by and let things drift as has been our 
custom? This sort of laissez-faire 
policy we are soundly condemning in 
every other department of govern- 
ment and business; and in other fields 
things are being done about it. 

If you think that planning in other 
fields is all talk ask your merchant, 
your printer, your auto dealer. You’ll 
find that something toward planning 
has actually been done. Your pub- 
lisher will say ‘‘I must have such and 
such a price for this job.’’ Your auto 
dealer will say, ‘‘Here is the price of 
our new ear and this is the maximum 
which can be allowed as the trade-in 
value on your old ear.’’ Any other 
dealer will give you as much and no 
dealer is allowed to give you more. 

The point is that unfair trade prac- 
tices are being eliminated. Now your 
school boards know what’s going on 
in the field of business. Will they 
think any the less of you if you show 
them that you know it too, and that 
you apply the same principles to your 
profession? One county superinten- 
dent writes that his teachers a month 


ago met and formulated plans to 
eliminate unfair practices among 
themselves in the matter of seeking 
positions, 


We have had a Code of Ethics for 
a long time. The trouble has been 





that a few didn’t seem to know it. Our 
Code says: 

‘*Tt is unprofessional for a teacher 
to underbid a rival in order to secure 
a position.’’ 

Can we be accused of selfishness if 
we use our organization to do for the 
schools what other professions are do- 
ing for the service they render? We 
cannot be so accused, justly. 

Business is acting under the Code 
of the N. R. A. incidentally for their 
own good but definitely and specifical- 
ly under the direction of the govern- 
ment on a broad policy looking toward 
the common good. So should we act. 
Not with the spirit of beating the 
public, but quite the contrary. When 
we follow the principles laid down by 
Dean Irion in his article ‘*The Real 
Educational Crisis in Missouri’’ we 
are acting for our own good only in- 
cidentally—in a very real and genuine 
sense we are acting for the fundamen- 
tal common good. We cannot afford 
to combine for merely selfish pur- 
poses, but when the future of children 
is at stake, common sense, the spirit 
of the times and our consciences de- 
mand that we act individually and as 
a group to make the schools meet the 
needs for which they were organized, 
and for which they are maintained. 

Last year a graduate from a private 
college took a school at a salary only 
one-half as large as the minimum 
should have been in that county. The 
influence of that one act affected 100 
schools and as many teachers in- 
juriously. 
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The offender was probably innocent 
so far as evil intentions were con- 
cerned. But his lack of social re- 
sponsibility was none the less harm- 
ful because of his ignorance. His ilk 
should have an opportunity to know 
Letter. 
FEDERAL 
AID TO SCHOOLS 

EDERAL RELIEF Administrator 

Hopkins on February first an- 
nounced that funds from the Federal 
Treasury would be available for the 
continuation of elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools for the normal term in 
districts up to 5000 population which 
have made maximum but unavailing 
local effort to keep their schools open. 
These funds are available for salaries 
only. Teachers already employed and 
whose sole source of income is their 
salary, may be continued in their posi- 
tions. 


This federal aid, together with 
funds appropriated by the State, will 
make possible the continuation of 
schools generally for the normal 
period. In fact, it is quite probable 


that fewer schools in Missouri will 
close with short terms than ever be- 
fore in the history of our State—for 
which situation there are many 
agencies to be thanked—among them 
the industrious, indefatigable vigi- 
lance of our State Superintendent of 
Schools, who, from early in the sum- 
mer of 1933, before others had seen 
the possibilities of Federal Aid for 
schools, began a vigorous agitation for 
it; the National Committee for the 
Federal Emergency in Education 
from which has developed the Com- 
mittee headed by James H. Richmond 
of Washington, D. C. has done and 
is doing effective work; and the sacri- 
fices which individual teachers have 
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made, often far beyond reason and 
real necessity, all have contributed to 
the general welfare. 

Further work is in process which 
needs the support of every teacher, 
school board member and friend of 
education everywhere. Notably im- 
portant is the so-called George-Ellzey 
sill sponsored by Senator George of 
Georgia and Representative Ellzey of 
Mississippi. It provides $100,000,000 
to keep schools open during the school 
year 1934-35 and $50,000,000, for the 
remainder of this year. 

Will you please see that representa- 
tive citizens in your community write 
your senator and representative at 
once asking support of this measure? 
The bill itself provides that the money 
shall be distributed according to the 
school laws of the several states, and 
there is absolutely no danger of in- 
terference with local control in the 
matter. 

A CULTURAL WAGE 

OR TWO OR THREE years teach- 

ers have existed on their credit 
plus their savings, plus a wage. All 
three have constituted in many in- 
stances only a meager living wage. 
What about the cultural wage which 
ought to be a part of everyone’s in- 
come, and which must be a part of a 
teacher’s salary if she is to continue 
to be a teacher? What a common- 
wealth pays its teachers above a living 
wage is the only part on which it can 
realize a profit. It is that part which 
makes it possible for her to be a 
teacher. 





Do you know that uv to age 33 the 
annual cost of $1,000 of insurance und2r 
the M. 8. T. A. grouv plan is less than 
$7.00 to members of the M. S. T. A.? 

For application blanks and information 
write, E. M. Carter, Columbia, Mo. 
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THE REAL EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN MISSOURI 


Theo. W. H. Irion, Dean of the School of Education, Director of the Summer Session, 
University of Missouri. 


URING THE LAST year the 

school men of Missouri carried 
on a clean, straightforward campaign 
to improve educational conditions. 
The immediate problem was that of 
securing additional revenue in order 
to provide much needed financial state 
support for public education. The 
project was promoted through the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 
The state organization which was per- 
feeted came as the result of my recom- 
mendations as the then President of 
the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion. It included a large number of 
splendid school people, superinten- 
dents and teachers. 

The results achieved were, I believe, 
better than most teachers and mem- 
bers of school boards realize. If the 
sales-tax should yield $2,000,000 to the 
school fund, and if from other new 
sources of income a million more 
should acerue for public school pur- 
poses, and if the income from ail old 
sources should be as large as it was 
this year, and the yield may be larger, 
then the schools next year should have 
an income from state funds far in ex- 
cess of this year’s amount. 


Since this campaign was carried on 
during my administration as Presi- 
dent of the State Association, I am 
deeply grateful to the school men of 
the State for their excellent work. 
With this much done, I hope that I 
may be permitted to focus attention 
upon the real educational crisis still 
before us and to urge that all should 
work with the same intelligent en- 
thusiasm and cooperativeness to meet 
it as was done in the campaign of last 


vear, 


ITHIN THE NEXT FEW 

weeks every effort must be made 
to keep up local tax levies. If these 
are unreasonably reduced, all the 
benefits accruing from our state cam- 
paign may be completely nullified and 
cancelled. We do not need as much 
money next year as this; we need 
much more. School supplies are ex- 
hausted; equipment has deteriorated ; 
books have been worn out and new 
copies must be provided not consider- 
ing the many recent useful publica- 
tions which should be in the school 
libraries. It is not economical to 
bring children together in our schools 
in ever larger numbers and then fail 
to provide the necessary instruments 
with which to carry on successful 
school enterprises. 

Teachers’ salaries should be in- 
creased. Because of our economy 
hysteria of last year, they were re- 
duced much severely. Efforts 
should be made at once to raise them 
to a reasonable level. Prices of com- 
modities are rising. Wages of la- 
borers are being increased; the na- 
tional government is considering re- 
storing the fifteen per cent reduction 
of its payroll. Teachers must not be 
forgotten. 

UT THE 

crisis comes in 
teachers themselves. 
I warned superintendents not to allow 
the quality of their teaching personnel 
to be lowered. That to me appeared 
to be a certain road to educational 
bankruptcy. With a large number of 
well trained teachers available at very 
reasonable, even exceedingly low 
salaries there was and is no excuse for 
manning schools with cheap, un- 


too 
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trained, poorly qualified people. And 
yet, what was greatly feared did 


happen. The good teacher could not 
compete successfully against the 


cheap, untrained and unprofessional 
teacher who through every possible 
means has forced himself into the 
teaching field. The real crisis is still 
upon us: Are we going to permit a 
continued deterioration of our pro- 
fession! 

Within the next several weeks the 
teachers for the coming year will be 
appointed. It is a very critical period 
in Missouri public education. Will we 
have the courage to appoint the best 
possible available talent? Will we 
boldly oppose unfair underbidding of 
good teachers? Will we attempt to 
pay reasonably fair salaries to well 


Again; with the brightening of 
educational prospects, we should, as 
school administrators, insist that 
teachers continue their professional! 
preparation and growth. The wise 
teacher who plans to remain in the 
profession should take advantage of 
the comparatively low cost of living 
still prevailing by using his spare 
time, preferably the summer months 
for advanced preparation. When the 
economic and industrial situation be- 
comes stabilized once more, as it will 
in the near future, the trained schoo! 
teacher will receive more adequate 
pay. Competition for teaching posi 
tions will then be on the basis of ef 
ficiency especially as measured in 
training and preparation. The wise 
teacher will prepare now for that 


qualified teachers? 











eventuality. 


A Master Code for Missouri 
Schools 


Resolution No. 2, adopted by the As- 
sembly of Delegates of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, on November 9, 1933, 
and printed on page 355 of the December, 
1933, issue of SCHOOL AND COMMUNI- 
TY, is in reality a Master Code for Mis- 
souri Schools. For that reason, the resolu- 
tion recently was sent in mimeographed 
form to all superintendents in the State 
with the suggestion that it be presented 
to school boards for their approval. That 
favorable action resulted in some cases is 
shown by the fact that a few copies of the 
proposed code bearing the signatures of 
the presidents and secretaries of the boards 
were returned to the office of the Secretary 
of the Association. It is possib!e that 
others were approved but not returned. A 
good purpose might be served, if the Seere- 
tary of the State Association were notified 
in every instance where the code was 
approved. It would then be possible for 


him to acquaint other superintendents with 
what had been done. 
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All the Way Through 


by S. M. Barnett, Supervisor of Publications Kansas City, Public Schools 


ES, OF COURSE, many teachers are 

subjected to a most severe ordeal. No, 

there are no indications that the im- 
mediate future will bring relief to all of 
them. But what of it? Who said the teach- 
ers ‘‘eouldn’t take it?’’ Who ever thought 
for a moment that the ‘‘big bad wolf’’ of 
ignorance and crime could enter the school 
house door simply because the teachers 
were getting no salaries? Well, if anvone 
ever thought so he knows better now, for 
there the teachers are working with no in- 
come or next to no income, for our chi'dren 
—your child and my child—month by 
month, year by year, fending for child- 
hood, not for money, as we now know, 
but to keep ignorance and crime from 
entering. Their heads may be bloody but 
they are unbowed. The ordeal may last 
for a long, long time but the teachers will 
earry on. They have started and they will 
continue, ‘‘all the way through.”’ 

Yes, certainly, there have been many 
unkind criticisms of the schools—some of 
them unjust. But again, what could you 
expect? Parents have been compelled to 
stand helplessly by as the ‘‘home was sold 
at the courthouse door.’’ ‘‘Dad’s busi- 
ness,’’ the work of a life time, has been 
swept away. There is no more money in the 
bank, neither is there any in the family 
purse. And now comes a note from the 
school saying ‘‘ Johnny should have dental 
work done”’ and ‘‘ Mary needs more school 
supplies.’’ Then tempers are lost and 
more unkind things are said about the 
schools. But really these parents are not 
so bad; they need a little bit of emotional 
readjustment as they also need economic 
readjustment, but at heart they are sound. 


They are the best parents these children 
ever had and these same parents want the 
children to have good schooling, they want 
the schools and they want them as good as 
the best. Give the parents time. They 
will provide for the education of their 
children and for the needs of the schools. 
Wait until the parents have gone ‘‘all the 
way through’’ and then you will surely 
applaud the final outcome. 

Boards of education have tried to do 
something to help out in the crisis. Some- 
times the boards do the right thing and 
sometimes not quite the right thing. But 
what of that? They get paid, don’t they? 
Yes, paid sometimes in praise for duty 
well done—often in appreciation of their 
faithfulness. but sometimes paid in abuse, 
but never do they get any salaries. But 
no difference, they expect to receive some 
criticisms. They understand. Blessed are 
the members of the boards of education 
who expect to receive part pay in fault 
finding and abuse for they shall get what 
they expect with compound interest added. 
The members of the boards are doing the 
best they can. The funds are not in the 
treasury and no one is more sorry than 
the board members. Wait. The school 
board members are good people—public 
spirited and friends of education else they 
would not serve on the schools boards. But 
they will stand fast and keep trying ‘‘all 
the way through!’’ 

What to do? Who knows? Perhaps our 
‘‘Unele Sam’’ will come to the reseue. If 
he does, well and good, and glory be! If 
he does not, then the teachers, parents and 
school board members will carry on as best 
they can ‘‘all the way through.”’ 





Can you afford all the protection you 
need in the usual forms of insurance? 
If not, why not supplement your other in- 
surance with a policy under the M. §. T. 
A. group plan? 

For application blanks and information 
write, E. M. Carter, Columbia, Mo. 


Do you know that, for protection only, 
no other insurance is more attractive than 
that offered under the M. §S. T. A. group 
plan? 

For application blanks and information 
write, E. M. Carter, Columbia, Mo. 


Ray 
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AND WHAT NEXT? 
A Study of What Recently Happened to Our Schools 


By T. E. Vaughan, Assistant Secretary, 


HAT UNUSUAL THINGS have happened 

to the public schools of Missouri during 

the last three years, is common knowl- 
edge. That in many instances teachers have 
not been paid in full, that teachers’ salaries 
have been greatly reduced, that valuations 
have decreased, and that fewer teachers have 
been employed, are facts generally known. 
These facts have been stressed by the State 
Department of Public Schools, by the State 
Teachers Association, and by the public press 
until they have been grasped by almost every- 
one. 

The relative extent of these changes in 
schools of different size and in different 
schools of approximately the same size is not 
so generally known, however. Facts showing 
the relative changes are so difficult to obtain 
and the labor of assembling them requires so 
much time that hitherto no one has under- 
taken the task. Nevertheless, it is important 
that facts of this nature be ascertained and 
published, especially for the information of 
school board members and school administra- 
tors. 

One who is familiar with conditions in ail 
parts of the State and in all classes of schools 
can not avoid the conclusion that in many 
instances adjustments have been made during 
the last two years in school tax rates, in teach- 
ers’ salaries, and in the number of teachers 
«employed, with little or no regard for whai 
was being done elsewhere. Such adjustments 
may have been due to a lack of information 
on which to base comparisons. Surely no 
school board member or superintendent would 
knowingly and willingly place his school at 
the bottom of the list of schools of its class in 
matters that vitally affect school efficiency. 

In order that those interested might have 
information that would enable them to com- 
pare their schools with other schools of approx- 
imately the same size, data relative to school 
tax rates, valuations per teacher employed, 
average salaries of teachers, pupils per teach- 
er, and teacher cost per pupil were assembled 
for four classes of schools for the school years 
1929-30, 1932-33, and 1933-34. The schools 
included in the study were classified on the 
basis of the number of teachers employed for 
the school year 1929-30. Schools employing 
from 50 to 199 teachers for that year were 
designated as A Class schools, those employ- 
ing from 25 to 49 teachers as B Class schools, 
those employing from 15 to 24 teachers as C 
Class schools, and those employing fewer than 


Missouri State Teachers Association. 


15 teachers as D Class schools. The smalles: 
number of teachers employed by a school in- 
cluded in the D Class was 5. It will be under- 
stood, of course, that the different class names 
were chosen for convenience only, and that 
they in no way indicate the relative merits of 
the schools in the different classes. 


The number of A Class schools included in 
the study is 24; B Class schools, 44; C Class 
schools, 67; and D Class schools, 109. The 
total number of schools included is 244, or 
approximately 25 per cent of the entire num- 
ber of schools in the State, exclusive of rura! 
schools and the schools of the five largesi 
cities. The Class A group is complete, in that 
it includes all the schools of the State that 
fall within the limits set for that class. The 
B Class group is almost complete, only a few 
schools being omitted for lack of data. The 
number of schools included in the C Class 
group is approximately 70 per cent of the 
number belonging in that group. The D Class 
group includes slightly less than 20 per cent 
of the schools Lelonging in that group. 

The facts assembled ior these four classes 
of schools are presented in tables 1 to 5 in- 
clusive. The data shown in the tables were 
taken principally from the High Schoc] Direc- 
tory of Missovri for each of uhe three years. 
The unpublished data for the schoni year 
1933-34 were made available through the 
courtesy of the State Department of Public 
Schools in permitting the use of the data 
sheets from which the material for the direc- 
tory is compiled. Items not found in the direc- 
tory were taken from the Ejighty-First Mis- 
souri Report of Public Schools, for the schoo! 
year 1929-30, and from data sheets furnished 
the Fact-Finding Committee of the Missouri 
State ‘Teachers Association, for the school 
years 1932-32 and 1933-34. 


In each table the terms Lowest, First Quar- 
tile, Median, Third Quartile, and Highest are 
used. The first and last terms are self-ex- 
planatory. The first quartile is the range 
within which the lowest one-fourth of the items 
fall; the median is the point below which one- 
half of the items fall; and the third quarti'e 
is the range within which the lowest threc- 
fourths of the items fall. The term school 
used to mean school system or school district. 
For example, the median for any class of 
schools in the salary table is the point below 
which the average salaries paid in one-half 
of the school districts of that class fall. 
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Table 1 
School Tax Rates In Cents per $100 Valuation 


School Year 
Schools and Intervals - — - 





1933-34 














1929-30 1932-33 
. Ciass Schoois 
Lowest 120 120 120 
First Quartile 136 135 135 
Median 148 149 150 
Third Quartile 175 175 180 
Highest 235 237 243 
E Class Schools 
Lowest 95 100 65 
First Quartile 120 123 125 
Median 143 143 144 
Third Quartile 169 169 172 
Highest 220 230 225 
C Class Schools 
Lowest 65 80 85 
First Quartile 122 118 125 
Median 138 139 142 
Third Quartile 157 161 164 
Highest 230 200 200 
D Class Schools 
Lowest 60 55 55 
First Quartile 102 98 103 
Median 119 118 121 
Third Quartile 147 143 152 
Highest 225 200 195 
Table 2 
Valuations per Teacher In Thousands of 
Dollars 
; School Year 
Schocls and Intervals - - 
1929-30 1932-33 1933-34 
A Class Schools 
Lowest 68.8 65.6 62.5 
First Quartile 113.6 99.8 90.6 
Median 135.4 117.5 105.7 
Third Quartile 152.9 143.7 137.9 
Highest 328.4 309.0 284.8 
Bb Class Schools 
Lowest 44.0 37.9 34.8 
First Quartile 74.6 63.5 59.8 
Median 103.1 84.8 oY 
Third Quartile 128.1 111.5 7.8 
Highest 194.4 154.5 154.8 
C Class Schools 
Lowest 40.8 34.2 33.8 
First Quartile 63.0 48.6 47.4 
Median 81.5 68.2 64.4 
Third Quartile 100.0 88.8 83.3 
Highest 131.7 113.6 128.5 
D Class Schools 
Lowest 28.9 33.1 24.9 
First Quartile 59.0 44.6 41.2 
Median 81.5 63.9 58.6 
Third Quartile 112.5 95.5 7 5 
vo 


Highest 245.4 232.2 167. 





Table 3 
Average Salaries of Teachers In Dollars 


School Year mail 





Schools and Intervals 





1929-30 1932-33 1933-34 
A Ciass Schocls 
Lowest 1038 899 856 
First Quartile 1180 1106 918 
Median 1233 1213 1012 
Third Quartile 1631 1469 1425 
Highest 2116 2087 1860 
B Class Schools 
Lowest 892 651 458 
First Quartile 1086 955 794 
Median 1138 1041 910 
Third Quartile 1247 1123 992 
Highest 1480 1322 1274 
C Class Schools 
Lowest 883 660 515 
First Quartile 1008 879 681 
Median 1096 $63 794 
Third Quartile 1183 1030 889 


Highest 1335 1375 1336 


D Class Schools 





Lowest 795 632 309 

First Quartile 963 813 581 

Median 1023 R875 680 

Third Quartile 1115 965 [78 

Highest 1433 1205 1085 
Table 4 


Pupils per Teacher 
School Year 





Schools and Intervals 








1929-30 1932-33 1933-31 
A Class Schcols a 
Lowest 17 20 21 
First Quartile 6 27 27 
Median 28 29 30 
Third Quartile 30 31 33 
Highest 37 37 35 
B Class Schools 
Lowest 21 23 25 
First Quartile 27 27 29 
Median 29 30 32 
Third Quartile 33 34 34 
Highest 39 42 42 
C Class Schools 
Lowest 15 22 29 
First Quartile 26 27 27 
Median 29 30 30 
Third Quartile 33 34 34 
Highest 51 45 45 
D Class Schools 
Lowest 15 15 15 
First Quartile 22 23 2: 
Median 26 27 27 
Third Quartile 30 31 32 
Highest 44 39 45 
Table 5 


School Year 
Schools and Intervals 


ae 1929-30 1952-33 1933-34 
A Class Schools 
Lowest 30 23 20 
First Quartile i2 36 30 
Median 45 42 35 
Third Quartile 55 54 47 
Highest 124 104 is 
B Class Schools 
Lowest 25 16 13 
First Quartile 36 31 26 
Median il 36 29 
Third Quartile 17 5 34 
Highest 56 51 49 
C Class Schools 
Lowest 19 17 14 
First Quartile 34 29 23 
Median 39 33 28 
Third Quartile 16 39 32 
Highest 77 53 46 
D Class Schools 
Lowest 2 19 10 
First Quartile 35 28 9 | 
Median 42 36 27 
Third Quartile 52 ‘1 33 
Highest 69 60 54 


Anyone who is interested in determining the 
status of a particular school in relation to 
other schools of its class may do so by follow- 
ing the plan used in determining the status 
of a school we shall designate as School X, 
for the school year 1933-34. For the school 
year 1929-30, School X employed 14 teachers 
and consequently belongs in the D Class. For 
the school year 1933-34, the total school tax 
rate of School X is $1.50, which is consider- 
ably above the median, but slightly below the 
point above which one-fourth of the tax rates 
of schools of that class fall. The assessed 
valuation of property in the district is $721,147, 
and the number of teachers employed for the 
present school year is 14, making the average 
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valuation per teacher $51,511, which places the 
school below the median and above the first 
quartile, according to the data in Table 2. The 
total amount of salaries promised teachers for 
this school year is $6,609. This amount divided 
by 14, the number of teachers employed, gives 
an average salary of $472, which places the 
school in the lowest one-fourth of the schools 
of its class, according to Table 3. The total 
enrollment for this year, according to the 
Missouri High School Directory, is 467. This 
number divided by the number of teachers 
gives 33 as the average number of pupils per 
teacher. According to Table 4, more than 
three-fourths of the schools of Class D have 
fewer than that number of pupils per teacher 
this year. The average salary of teachers is 
$472 and the average number of pupils per 
teacher is 33. It follows that the average 
teacher cost per pupil is $14, which places the 
school far down in the lowest one-fourth of the 


schools of its class, according to Table 5. 
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It will be noted that five items of data are 
required to enable one to determine where a 
particular school stands in comparison with 
other schools of its class. These are the total 
school tax rate, the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty, the sum of the salaries of all teachers 
employed, the ~umber of teachers, and the 
total enrollment during the first month of 
school. The enrollment during the first month 
is suggested for the reason that data for the 
high school directory is gathered at about that 
time each year. Superintendents, principals, 
and supervisors are classed as teachers. 

Since these tables are presented here for no 
other purpose than to make possible compari- 
sons that may be helpful in formulating plans 
for the coming school year, no comments are 
made on the significance of the data included. 
If the tables offer worth-while suggestions to 
any school officials, they will have served their 
full purpose. The thing of supreme im- 
portance now is what happens next to our 
public school system. 





The Broadening Scope of Music Education 


By J. L. Biggerstaff, Head of Division of Arts, Kirksville Teachers College. 


USIC EDUCATION in America during 

the past half century has passed through 

two rather distinct phases and is now 
apparently on the threshold of a third. The 
first was the period of the private teacher 
whose goal was the production of virtuoso solo 
performers—often at the expense of musician- 
ship. During this period, the development of 
genuine music appreciation and the possibil- 
{ties in group performance were hardly 
thought of. The opportunity for any active 
participation in music was confined to a rela- 
tively small number of student who could af- 
ford to pay for private lessons. 


A second phase began with the development 
of public school music. The goal of the move- 
ment was intelligent appreciation for every- 
body through individual participation. It has 
resulted in a notable development of group ac- 
tivities. Bands, orchestras and A Capella 
Choirs have blossomed on every hand. Un- 
fortunately, artistic solo performance during 
this period has not kept pace with the progress 
made in the various forms of ensemble music, 
since this phase of music has depended, and 
will always depend, upon intensive individual 
training under the guidance of private teach- 
ers with adequate preparation and experience 
and sound musicianship. 


Forward-looking teachers are seeing at the 
present time the dawning of a new era in 
music education which will realize and com- 
bine the possibilities inherent in both private 
music teaching and public school music. This 
does not mean that the same teacher can, or 
should, attempt to work in both fields. Artistic 
solo performance must continue to be the work 
of the studio; group performance will con- 
tinue to be the legitimate field of public school 
music. The training and experience of the 
two types of teachers will be different, but 
not their musical ideals nor their sense of so- 


cial obligation. Each group must not only 
realize the importance of the contribution that 
is being made by the other, but must know 
intimately the work that is being done. 

Musie education in any community at the 
present time demands the fullest cooperation 
between the private teacher and the public 
school music supervisor. The former can best 
secure academic credit for his work through 
an understanding with the local superintend 
ent of schools, based on the plan recently put 
forward by the Executive Council of the Mis- 
souri Music Teachers Association, with the co- 
operation and approval of the two recognized 
accrediting agencies of the state, The Stat« 
Department of Public Schools and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Committee on Accredited 
Schools and Colleges. The public school music 
supervisor, on the other hand, is usually large- 
ly dependent on the private music teacher in 
his community for the excellence of the solo 
work in his school. 

Obviously, the community of interests and 
the mutual objectives of all teachers of music 
suggest that the public school music super 
visor can best serve his own interests and 
those of his school by identifying himself with 
the only organization in the state exclusively 
devoted to the furtherance of music educa- 
tion, the Missouri Music Teachers Association 
It is equally desirable that the private music 
teacher shall attend as often as possible the 
sectional programs offered at the annual meet 
ings of the State Teachers Association. Mem 
bership in the Missouri Music Teachers Asso 
ciation can be secured by writing to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. George J. Mechalson, Senior High 
School, University City, Missouri. Dues are 
$1.50 per year, which includes admission t: 
the programs of the convention. The Annua! 


Convention will be held this year at Columbia, 
Missouri, on May 3 and 4, during the stat 
high school music contests. 
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CLEVELAND CONVENTION OF DIVISION OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE OF N. E. A. 


HOSE WHO attended the convention at 

Minneapolis last year and the Cleveland 

convention this year were struck by the 
difference. The spirit at the Cleveland con- 
vention contrasted with that of the previous 
one indicated clearly that something had hap- 
pened to the spirit of schoolmen. We are 
cither getting through the depression or get- 
ting the depression through us. 

The Missouri Luncheon at the Statler Hotel 
on February 26th, was more largely attended 
han its managers foresaw. Some thirty had 
o eat at special tables in the hall after every 
extra corner in the Ball Room had been filled. 
\bout 170 Missourians and former Missourians 
were present. 

Dean Wm. F. Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was the guest speaker. 
Miss Pauline Humphreys, President of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association presided 
with that special grace and efficiency which 
marks her personality. She introduced a 
score or more of former Missourians who had 
come to the luncheon to enjoy the opportunity 


which it offered for meeting old-time friends 
and collecting bits of news from the old home- 
town. 

Among the Missourians and former Mis- 
sourians listed as speakers on the program 
of the convention were: Carter Alexander and 
Thomas Alexander both of Columbia Univer- 
sity; F. H. Barbee of St. Joseph; Paul W. 
Chapman of Athens, Georgia; W. W. Charters 
of Columbus, Ohio; Walter D. Cocking of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; J. M. Gwinn of San Fran- 
cisco; Clyde M. Hill of Yale University; B. 
Lamar Johnson of Columbia, Missouri; Chas. 
A. Lee of Jefferson City; J. L. Merriam of Los 
Angeles; E. T. Miller, Hannibal, Missouri; 
J. J. Oppenheimer of Louisville, Kentucky: 
John Rufi of Columbia, Missouri; R. W. Sel- 
vidge of Columbia, Missouri; H. P. Study of 
Springfield, Missouri; A. L. Threlkeld of Den- 
ver, Colorado; John W. Withers of New York 
City University and James M. Wood of Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 

Following are excerpts from a few of the 
leading addresses: 


A Summary by Doctor Judd 


Dr. Chas. A. Judd said of the meeting in 
summarizing its characteristics and accom- 
plishments: 

“President Stetson appointed seventy-five 
committees, each of which was instructed to 
prepare a report on an assigned topic. The 
membership of the Department was distrib- 
uted among these committees, each committee 
consisting of from thirty-five to forty mem- 
bers. 

No Pessimism of the Future 

“There was not expressed in any of the re- 
ports of committees or in any of the addresses 
presented at the sessions of the Department 
and its affiliated organizations a single pessi- 
mistie note with regard to the future of Amer- 
ican Education. There was frequent reference 
to the fact that schools have suffered during 
the depression more drastic retrenchments than 
have the other services of government. There 
was a frank recognition of the fact that this 
situation is to be explained in no small meas- 
ure by the neglect of school people to devote 
as much energy as do tax-payers’ associations 
to the influencing of public opinion. School 
people have been engrossed in the duty of 
keeping schools in full operation in spite of 
lack of proper equipment and in spite of ad- 
equate support. They have been obliged, be- 
cause of the abolition of child labor, to take 
care of greatly increased school enrollments. 

Enthusiasm for Improvement 

“If pessimism did not appear during the 
meeting, certainly enthusiasm for improve- 
ment of school activities did. It was pointed 
out again and again that the new social order 


which has come into existence calls for im- 
provement and extension of education. Facts 
were presented showing that the nation is 
tending toward the complete elimination of 
young people from industry. It is tending to- 
ward a great increase of adult leisure. It is 
tending toward a form of civilized life which 
makes exacting demands on every individual 
for the cultivation of the highest intelligence 
of which he is capable. 

Adult Education Important in Program 

“The United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation made a profound impression at the time 
of the first general session by pointing out 
that adult education has been increasing in 
scope and in the number of persons affected 
to such an extent that it can no longer be 
thought of as a mere adjunct to the educa- 
tional system. Adult education, he said, must 
take its place as one of the important aspects 
of the school program. 

Must Train in Conduct and Character 

“Senator Copeland of New York reported 
at the Wednesday morning session of the De- 
partment some of the findings which his com- 
mittee of the United States senate secured as 
a result of their examination of the crime sit- 
uation. In view of the fact that the largest 
age groups among criminals are those young 
people of 18 and 19 years, he urged the schools 
to add to their regular program of academic 
subjects a program of training in conduct and 
character. He made it very clear that the 
temptations of a modern complicated civiliza- 
tion will submerge individuals who are not 
trained in self control at least as fully as 
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they are trained in the conventional school 
subjects. 

“the place for better training in conduct 
and character was reiterated in various forms 
by a number of speakers. The schools have 
not been thought of until recently as under 
obligation to present courses in such social 
studies as economics, political science and soci- 
ology. The fact is stated there are so many 
different views with regards to social problems 
that the public has not until quite recently 
thought of the social studies as suitable topics 
for treatment in the schools. The tide has 
certainly turned on every hand. The demand 
is being made that the schools, in contributing 
to the rearing of a generation intelligent on 
social problems, shall not make the blunders 
that brought the world into the deplorable 
situation through which it has been passing. 

Highly Vocal Radicals 

“The schools are takin” seriously the new 
mandate to cultivate in pupils an understand- 
ing of government and social welfare. There 
will have to be some experimentation before 
the problems of social education are solved. 
This experiment will be pushed with new vigor 
as a result of this meeting. 

“There has been for some months past an 
almost hysterical excitement among a small 
group of radical educators, for a kind of so- 
cial instruction which regards itself as com- 
petent to settle all the problems of govern- 
ment and industry in accordance with ex- 
treme views regarding the future of the social 
order. One large service of the present meet- 
ing has been to put this small group of highly 
vocal radicals in their place. 

“Social studies will certainly be given in- 
creased attention in the schools, but these so- 
cial studies will be of the sober type which 
comports with the confidence that the Amer- 
ican people have in the orderly evolution of 


democracy. The school superintendents of the 
country recognize, as was vigorously pointed 
out by Commissioner Payson Smith that the 
solidity and prosperity of this nation depend 
on the general type of education which has 
been administered for more than a century in 
the common schools of the United States, and 
for the last sixty years in free American high 
schools. 
Need for Tax Reform 

“The Committee on financing public educa- 
tion rendered a report on Wednesday evening 
which made it clear that small taxing units 
can no longer maintain public governmental 
services, including education, unless there is 
an adjustment of the taxing systems of the 
country. The Federal Government has laid its 
hand so heavily on the resources of the na- 
tion through the income tax and other federal 
taxes that it is legitimate for the minor gov- 
ernments to ask for Federal support of local 
services. Education now makes an appeal for 
federal aid with which to keep schools in op- 
eration, and is prepared to go before the 
people to ask their cooperation in securing for 
the children of the United States the priv- 
ileges of an education no less comprehensive 
than that which the traditions of the nation 
sanction and the necessities of modern life de- 
mand. 

“The new president who is responsible for 
the organization of the next meeting is Super- 
intendent E. E. Oberholtzer of Houston, Texas. 
He was elected without opposition. He was 
born in Indiana, and has for some years been 
highly successful in his present position in the 
South. He has served the Department of 
Superintendence on many of its important 
committees. He was this year the chairman 
of the committee on resolutions. He takes 
office under conditions which promise most 
favorably for the next annual meeting.” 


The New Leisure Challenges the School 


John H. Finley, The New York Times, New York City. 


ENS OF MILLIONS have increased free- 

dom, proffered them as a corollary of 

the codes which have been so widely 
adopted in industry. They have added some- 
thing which becomes a part of the cultural 
wage, as Owen Young has called it. “Under 
any system there must be,” he said, “earn- 
ings enough to pay not only a living wage but 
a cultural wage’”—something beyond the ma- 
terial necessities of life. And time, free time, 
is one essential of that wage,—time without 
which the spiritual things cannot be pur- 
chased, time to cultivate our own fields of in- 
dividual interest and aspiration, to approach 
our possible perfection. 

I was brought up on a Sunday School song 
whieh began, ‘‘Work, for the night is coming.” 
It seems now, by reason of restricted hours 
of labor and the agonizing extent of unem- 
ployment, quite out of date. What we need 
to buoy our hearts is a song for the hours 
that can no longer be filled with work—the 


hours of free or compelled leisure—but should 
none the less be used to make life even more 
abundant, happy and useful than it was for 
those who sang a half century ago with ardor, 
the song of work which enjoined us to “work 
through the morning hours; to work while the 
dew is sparkling; to work mid springing 
flowers; to work while the day grows brighter, 
to work throuch the sunnv noon; to fill bright- 
est hours with labor, to vive every flying min- 
ute something to keep in store; to work under 
the sunset skies, to work while the last beam 
fadeth, fadeth to shine no more; and even to 
work, while night is darkening, when man’s 
work is o’er.” 

It was a jovous song whose only sad line was 
“when man’s work is o’er.” The sad expe- 
rience of the last few years is that millions 
have had no opportunity to “fill brightest hours 
with labor.” 

Substitute for the word “work” one which 
suggests the fullest active enjoyment of the 
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hours which have been released for one’s free 
use and you have a song for a new day and for 
the “New Deal,” as it is called. I should use 
the word “play” if it still kept its ori~inal 
meaning, which was to “occupy one’s self bus- 
ily about a thing or person,” to “cultivate,” 
to “exercise one’s self habitually in an action,” 
to “rejoice” and “be glad.” 

But “play” is not quite comprehensive 
enough in its usual definitions, though heaven 
<nows, we need even play, just play, for thou- 
sands of children who can have it only at their 
peril in city streets. But the word recreation 
is broad enough to include “play” in its every 
expression and also many activities that are 
usually not thought of as play—music, the 
drama, the crafts, every free activity and es- 
pecially creative activity for the enrichment of 
life. 

In a book prepared for the second NRA, 
entitled “The New Leisure Challenges the 
Schools” by Eugene T. Lies, there is a nineteen 
point statement of nineteen principles signed 
by 4500 leaders in American life. Most of 


these have to do with the recreational needs 
and duties of every man, with the arts of leis- 
ure and the roads that lead to them. But the 
first and second have to do with every child: 


1. Every child needs to be exposed to the 
growth-giving activities that have brought sat- 
isfaction through the ages,—to climbing, chas- 
ing, tumbling; to tramping, swimming, danc- 
ing, skating, ball games; to singing, playing 
musical instruments, dramatizing; to making 
things with his hands, to working with sticks 
and stones and sand and water, to building 
and modeling; to caring for pets; to garden- 
ing, to nature; to trying simple scientific ex- 
periments; to learning team-play, group ac- 
tivity and adventure, comradeship in doing 
things with others. 


2. Every child needs to discover which ac- 
tivities give him personal satisfaction. In 
these activities he should be helped to develop 
the essential skills. Several of these activ- 
ities should be of such a nature that he can 
keep them up in adult life. 


Federal Aid---Boon or Bane 


William F. Russel, Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 


T IS UNNECESSARY for me at this time, 

for this audience to give in detail the argu- 

ment which justifies federal participation 
in the financing of education. We know that 
this is no new idea. It was advocated in the 
day of the Confederation. It was implied in 
the Ordinance of 1785. It was suggested sev- 
eral times in the Constitutional Convention 
and was in mind when the General Welfare 
Clause was drawn. It was advocated both by 
Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson. 
Constitutional amendments to provide it were 
recommended to Congress by Madison and 
Monroe. Step by step, in the distribution of 
the national surplus, in the first Morrill Act 
and in the succession of acts down to the pres- 
ent day, the Federal Government has played 
an increasing part in supporting education in 
the states. We also understand the gradual 
obsolescence of the taxing system which has 
tried to suvport education upon the proceeds 
of a tax unon the property of a limited tax- 
ing area. There was once a time when wealth 
as measured by land and buildings, and educa- 
tional burden, as measured by children in the 
district school, were roughly proportional from 
area to area and from state to state; but the 
growth of transportation and communication, 
the development of technology, the flight from 
country to city, and the concentration of cap- 
ital—all manifestations of the Machine and 
Power Ages,—have disturbed this balance. 
Financial resources and educational burdens 
within the borders of the states have been 
found to vary so widely from community to 
community that state equalization of financial 
support has been found necessary. 

Following a similar line of reasoning, ex- 
perts in school finance have come to believe 
that federal aid is necessary. From the study 
of the efforts made by the state to assist lo- 


calities to provide minimum educational pro- 
grams, they have come to learn what was 
hidden from the layman—that, just as a re- 
mote district in many a state is unable to sup- 
port even a minimum educational offering 
and in consequence state aid is needed; so an 
entire state, like Arkansas or South Carolina 
or South Dakota, may be similarly disquali- 
fied from being able to support as a state 
the kind of educational program that the 
American people deem to be the minimum. 
Even if there had been no depression, it would 
have been necessary for the national govern- 
ment to take a share in the financial support 
of education in order to maintain a minimum 
standard throughout the United States. 1929 
was a boom year in the stock market. 1929 
was the culmination of an era of great pros- 
perity; 1929 marked a high point in the gen- 
eral use of automobiles and radios; but, even 
in that golden age, American children in many 
states in no small numbers went to hovels for 
schools, remained there for short terms, and 
were taught by the kind of ignorant teacher 
that starvation wages would employ. Federal 
aid would have had to come, depression or no 
depression! 

But the economic conditions of the last four 
years have hastened a development which 
otherwise might have been long delayed. De- 
creases in incomes, shrinking property values, 
collapse of basic industries, the desperate 
state of agriculture and manufacturing, the 
failure of the banks,—all these factors in 
whole or in part removed the ability to pay 
from a substantial part of the population. 
Taxes could be levied on real estate, but they 
could not be collected. The result is the la- 
mentable situation of the moment. Schools are 
closed. Children on the street. Teachers are 
paid in scrip or not at all. Essential serv- 
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ices have been discontinued and institutions 
abandoned. This distress tugs at our heart 
strings. This social stupidity stirs us to ac- 
tion. One thing comes to mind. Let us strive 
to reform state laws and institute new modes 
of taxation; but the truth is that every time 
the Federal Government devises a new tax or 
increases an old one, it is all the more difficult 
for the states to correct their present systems. 
In fact, some tax experts are now advocating 
that all tax collections be made by Washing- 
ton because the Federal Government, by tax- 
ing incomes and imports and by its large sales 
taxes on automobiles, alcohol and tobacco, has 


removed from the states the only taxes which 
could be collected. Thus the real difficulty 
in the present educational situation has not 
been caused by the depression. It has mere- 
ly intensified a difficulty that has been grow- 
ing for many years. The Federal Government 
has absorbed the sources of revenues, and it 
must share these with the states and local- 
ities. Many of us, realizing this situation, 
have devoted our best efforts to this problem 
for many years; and we have worked harder 
than ever since the time of the last meeting 
of this Department. Federal aid to education 
in some form sometime is bound to come. 


A National Outlook on Education 


Report Presented by John K. Norton, Teachers College, Columbia, University, 
New York. 


Federal Aid Essential to Local Control 


DUCATION IS NOT MERELY a matter 
K- local or of state concern. A variety 

of forces during the past century have 
created conditions which now compel us to 
recognize that education has national aspects. 
It will continue to suffer in the future, until 
this hard fact finds expression in appropriate 
changes in organization and procedure. Edu- 
cation has suffered severely in this crisis be- 
cause we have been attemnvting to deal on a 
local and state basis with forces which are 
nationwide in their origin and power. 


Lest there be misunderstanding, let it be 
emphasized that national interest in educa- 
tion need not, and should not, involve weak- 
ening the vital principle that education is a 
matter for state responsibility and local man- 
agement. In fact state control and local man- 
agement of our schools can be effective only 
if a third participant is brought into the situ- 
ation—that participant is the nation as a 


whole. Let us make this principle concrete. 
At the present time there are a variety of 
emergency welfare activities on which we are 
expending billions of dollars in the teeth of a 
major depression. We are also expending 
hundreds of millions for a military and naval 
program of unprecedented peace-time scope. 
Why is this possible, when schools are closed 
and millions of children are being offered but 
half an educational loaf? Did we consciously 
decide to provide for the unemployed at the 
expense of the children of the Nation? Do 
the people really prefer that education should 
be starved while record appropriations are 
made for the expansion of the army and navy? 
If not, then why is it being done? It is being 
done because the Federal government can use 
taxes, which effectively tap tax-paying ability 
and credit, and because the Federal govern- 
ment is not hamstrune by the limitations of 
state and local boundaries. It therefore finds 
it possible to aid public enterprises which it 
deems important. 


Planned Teacher Production 


Arthur B. Moehlman, Professor of School Administration and Supervision, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


HERE WERE 200,000 legally qualified 

I teachers without positions in December, 

1933, according to the federal Office of 
Education. These facts can no longer be 
glossed over by glib statements that “there 
is no oversupply of adequately trained teach- 
ers.” Regardless of institutional or profes- 
sional attitude, the fact that there is this 
serious oversupply of legally qualified teachers 
is at once significant and dangerous, calling 
for definite consideration and action. 

Under conditions of free competition teach- 
ing positions will tend to go to the marginal 
teachers or the lower quarter in training who 
will compete for them most vigorously on the 
lower salary levels. Tenure laws in certain 
states and the tradition of tenure in our cities 
tend to limit free competition to some extent, 
but in villages and rural areas, where the 
thirty-day tradition of service prevails, the 
actual effect may now be observed. Jobs are 
now actually goine at smaller rates to the 
most poorly trained teachers. 

Teacher oversupply has received consider- 
able attention recently by critics outside of the 


profession, and we must admit the truth that 
the depression is not the sole reason for our 
oversupply of teachers. Even if we established 
pre-depression teacher-pupil ratios and 
brought into our schools the 2,280,000 chil- 
dren between six and fifteen years, 102,000 
more teachers, or just half of our present 
oversupply, would be required. An over-pro- 
duction of 100,000 must still be credited to 
lack of intelligent planning on our part. The 
outside presumption seems to be that we had 
the intelligence to apply rational planning to 
our needs. Maybe we were given credit fo 
knowing more than we did. 

The farmer’s political interest in rural edu 
cation as a “cash crop,” through possible em 
ployment of a slightly trained daughter, has 
never been courageously faced. Our state dé 
partments of public instruction, seldom over 
burdened with accurate and live information 
concerning the conditions and needs of the 
schools, offered little leadership. The last te: 
years may be considered the era of free com 
petition and laissez-faire in our higher institu- 
tions of learning. Now we pay the price. 
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Education For The New America 


Report Presented by Willard E. Givens, Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland, California. 


N THIS CRITICAL transition period, great 
[ issues confront us, especially the issue of 

building an economv of plenty for all. We 
are convinced that we stand today at the 
verge of a great culture. We are now enter- 
ing an epoch in which man can bring forth 
a civilization of abundance, of tolerance, and 
of beauty. The facts justify the conclusion 
that the existing economic system, if run at 
its full capacity and efficiency can wipe out 
economic insecurity for every American. In 
fact, engineers assure us that the production 
system cannot be kept going unless we dis- 
tribute a very large amount of purchasing 
power to all of the people. A niggardly buy- 
ing power and a policy of restriction of out- 
put will destroy our potentially magnificent 
system. 


But to achieve these things, many drastic 
changes must be made. A dying laissez-faire 
must be completely destroyed and all of us, 
including the “owners,” must be subjected to 
a large degree of social control. A large sec- 
tion of our discussion group, accepting the 
conclusions of distinguished students, maintain 
that in our fragile interdependent society the 


credit agencies, the basic industries and util- 
ities cannot be centrally planned and oper- 
ated under private ownership. Hence, they 
will join in creating a swift nation-wide cam- 
paign for adult education which will support 
President Roosevelt in taking these over and 
operating them at full capacity as a unified 
system in the interest of all the people. 


Public Education and National Welfare 


George F. Zook, United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Increase in Adult Population 
STUDY OF RECENT Census figures 
reveals the striking increase in the adult 
population as compared to the number 

of children. Through the application of science 
men and women have found a way of living 
15 to 20 years longer than they did a few 
decades ago. Added to this situation is the de- 
creasing birth rate. Although there was an 
increase in the total population of 17,000,000 
from 1920 to 1930 there was during the same 
period a decrease of 128,000 in the number of 
children under 5 years of age in this country. 
In other words, instead of 782 persons over 
16 years of age for every 1,000 children as 
in 1790, there were in 1930, 2,013 such per- 
sons for every 1,000 children. Verily in spite 
of the infirmities which come to a population 
composed of an increasing proportion of older 
aged people, it does seem as if a population 
composed so much more largely of adults than 
formerly should be able to take care of them- 
selves and their smaller number of children 
fairly well. If instead of 81,700,000 adults to 
eare for 40,600,000 children, as at present 
there were but 31,700,000 adults to care for 
40,600,000 children, our carping critics of 
school expenditures might have something 
about which to complain. 
Bases of National Welfare 

I believe that our national welfare depends 

upon our ability to produce the necessities and 


conveniences of life in the most expeditious 
manner possible. The research laboratories 
of our colleges and universities have delved in- 
to the mysteries of science and brought forth 
the necessary technical knowledge for this 
purpose. Our professional and vocational 
schools have trained great numbers of our 
population to use the mechanical processes 
necessary to produce a great abundance of 
material goods. As yet we have not learned 
how to distribute the fruits of our toil equit- 
ably, but here again our schools and higher 
institutions ought to be extremely helpful. 
More particularly, however, the educational 
system needs to survey its responsibilities for 
helping men and women as well as boys and 
girls to live an abundant life. The task is a 
comprehensive one calling for the integration 
of a number of efforts hitherto segregated in- 
to some scheme which will give every indi- 
vidual extended opportunities to explore and 
develop his interests and talents. 
_ Our ultimate goal is a happy contented na- 
tion of citizens whose personal rights are re- 
spected, who are conscious that the door of 
opportunity is always open to them and who 
know that they are expected to make a con- 
tribution to the common good. To all of these 
considerations education makes notable con- 
tributions. Indeed, education and national wel- 
fare are so interdependent that one is incon- 
ceivable without the other. 





Do you know that death and total dis- 


ability claims paid on account of insur- 
ance carried under the M. 8. T. A. group 
plan total, since June 1, 1927, $520,198.18, 
and since June 1, 1932, $83,198.18? 

For application blanks and information 
write, E. M. Carter, Columbia, Mo. 
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Public Education And The Nation’s Business* 


Edward A. Filene, Merchant, Boston, Mass. 


CAN NOT SPEAK to professional educa- 
I tors upon the theory and technique of 

education. When business men assume to 
educate our educators, the results are not al- 
ways satisfactory. They may even educate 
the educators into an understanding of what 
a lot of things there are in life which business 
men do not know. 

But educators also are not free from un- 
warranted assumptions. That has recently be- 
come obvious. No matter how big a fool a 
Big Business Man may make of himself be- 
fore an audience of educators, those educators 
have usually assumed that he did understand 
business. And we know now that that is 
not so. 

Great financiers wrecked our finances. Pow- 
er kings turned out to be weaklings. Cap- 
tains of Industry fled from the battle at the 
first smell of danger and, by cutting wages 
and curtailing the public buying power, led 
the grand stampede away from industry and 
toward unemployment. 

It is time, surely, that we business men 
should be very humble, and begin to question 
cur assumption of a divine prerogative to 
give advice to everybody else. And yet I do 
not see how business could, if it were in a 
mood to do so, keep its hands off our prob- 
lems of education. Nor can I see how educa- 
tors can longer leave the field of business to 
business men. 

Business problems are your problems quite 
as definitely as they are ours. And unedu- 
cated as we may be to cope with it, the prob- 
lem of education is our problem quite as much 
as it is yours. The time has come when we 
must think these things through together. 

Fifty years’ study of the problem of busi- 
ness, and of the social and political problems 
which have arisen from the evolution of busi- 
ness, has compelled me to see that there is 
no basic solution for them except in educa- 
tion. 

On the other hand—and I say it with full 
knowledge that I am unqualified to tell pro- 
fessional educators what to do—I have been 
forced to conclude that there is no solution 
merely in more education of the traditional 
and customary kind. 

No student of business during the past fifty 
years could fail to note how the whole world 
was being brought closer and closer together 
by the advance of trade. But there was no 
general education in accordance with this 
great world fact, with the result that the world 
was torn to pieces in war. 

No student of business evolution in Amer- 
ica could fail to note the inescapable tendency 
within our economic methanism toward great- 
er and greater cooperation. But-our education 
was not in cooperation. Our education was in 
hotter and hotter competition and in rugged 
individualism. 


It was evident everywhere that we were liv- 
ing in a new order, but it was equally evident 
that we were experiencing a new and increas- 
ing disorder, and we were not being educated 
to discover what the trouble was. 

We said, for instance, that parents should 
bring up their children in the way that par- 
ents used to bring them up; not troubling our- 
selves very much to find out why they were 
not doing so or even if such a thing were no 
longer possible. We said there should be 
stricter laws and swifter justice, and thou- 
sands of committees and commissions busied 
themselves promoting this and that reform. 
But we were dealing everywhere with effects, 
not causes. Everybody was engaged in re- 
pair work, not in reconstruction in accordance 
with the revolutionary changes through which 
cur world was passing. 

In the so-called exact sciences, to be sure, 
amazing progress was being made; and a new 
discovery in a chemical laboratory might sud- 
denly result in the total scrapping of huge 
industrial plants, and the inauguration not only 
of new methods, but also of a new science and 
a new approach to the whole fundamental 
problem. In our social, political and educa- 
tional experimenting, however, we have had no 
stch luck. 

We never exchange a going social order for 
a better one if we can help it. We wait in- 
variably until the old order is completely 
wrecked, and then our tendency is to keep as 
much of the old pattern in the new design as 
possible. 

We suffer from corrupt and inefficient gov- 
ernment in our cities; but if it is not too utter- 
ly corrupt, it is next to impossible to get our 
citizens to do anything about it. And when 
they are aroused to elect a reform adminis- 
tration, the reforms are usually so ineffective, 
that there is always imminent danger of the 
majority voting in the forces of evil again. 

It is true that we have experimental 
schools; and after years and years of dis- 
couraging effort, some of these experiments 
are gradually given an opportunity to make 
limited demonstrations here and there; but 
you educators know how slow the process is. 

Now, why is this process slow? Is it be- 
cause we have so much time that there is no 
need for haste? Is it because we are produc- 
ing such a satisfactory brand of citizenship 
now that we can afford to let well enough 
alone? Or is it, perchance, that Americans 
are naturally so conservative that great 
changes are not to be expected? 

We all know that it is none of these. We 
have little time. Staggering problems are 
pressing upon us, requiring a degree of under- 
standing that we have not developed. Our 
citizens are not only unequipped to cope with 
these new problems, but are pitifully unable, 
often, to-maintain standards of ordinary hon- 


*Address delivered before Sixth General Session, Bepartment of Superintendence, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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esty and decency in their municipal and state, 
and sometimes even in their national govern- 
ments. 

As for conservatism, the average American 
is not in the least averse to change. Millions 
of Americans turn in fine, serviceable and ef- 
ficient automobiles annually because each in- 
sists upon having a car with a few new ideas 
in it. 

You may criticise that attitude. You may 
call it flashy. You may call it extravagant. 
The point is that you can not call it conserv- 
ative. 

But how about the matter of human rela- 
tions in America, and the American’s attitude 
toward them? Our educators will agree, I 
think, that there can be no more important 
problem. All morality, all character, all so- 
called spiritual development can be measured 
only in terms of human relations and the re- 
sponsibilities which they entail. But how 
many Americans, uy to March 4, 1933, evinced 
any particular eagerness for new ideas in that 
direction? 

Have our American schools so advanced in 
their understanding of human relations as to 
be able to sell us a better code of human con- 
duct year after year? Have they kept pace, 
say, with the motor car industry? 


Some may think these questions unfair. We 
can not draw an analogv, they will say, be- 
tween the development of human character and 
the development of a machine. The schools, 
they will protest, do teach good citizenship. 
They uphold the moral code. They exalt vir- 
tue and warn against vice. And if it hap- 
pens that crime and corruption fill the land, 
the responsibility lies with the criminal and 
the corrupt, not with an educational system 
which has consistently held up the opposite 
ideal. 

In other words, we should judge our educa- 
tional system by its intentions—not by its re- 
sults. Well, we will not argue the point. Let 
us ask, rather, why do we get such great and 
such rapid results in the field of chemistry and 
physics, and why are results so slow and so 
disappointing in the matter of human conduct 
and of human character? 


Is it because we understand the laws of 
chemistry and of physics, and can therefore 
teach them accurately and exactly. whereas 
we do not know the laws of moral and spiritual 
development and can not be certain as to just 
what we should teach? 

No. The exact opposite is the case. 

We do not know the laws of chemistry and 
physics. We KNOW we do not—therefore we 
have to find out what they are, and therefore 
we do make appreciable progress. 

As to moral conduct, however, we are sure 
that we know it all to start with. Therefore. 
we don’t have to learn anything. Therefore, 
no matter how human relations may change, 
we make little change in our teaching—at 
least until conditions get so terrible that no 
ene takes the old teachings seriously any 
longer, and we don’t even believe them our- 
selves. 


Therefore, we do not make appreciable prog- 
ress. 

One result of this sort of moral education 
is that many students do not see the point 
and eventually become bad men, while others 
readily accept it and become good men. And 
the result upon society, as a rule, is that many 
of the good do more harm than the bad. 

It has been good men, not bad, who have 
given us our worst government. It has been 
good men, not bad, who have led us into 
wars. It was good men who exploited labor 
most abominably. It was good men, as a 
rule, who recently wrecked our financial sys- 
tem and brought millions to the verge of 
starvation. 

These were men of character. If they had 
been mere self-indulgent weaklings, they 
would never have been exalted to such places 
of power. They were educated, according to 
our existing concept of education, both intellec- 
tually and morally. You could trust them ab- 
solutely not to pick your pocket or to hit 
you over the head with a lead pipe. They 
were fine husbands and fathers. They fairly 
doted on their families, and they denied them- 
selves leisure, often, preferring to toil and 
scheme early and late to make it possible for 
those families to live like royalty. That is, 
like royalty used to live. 

No, they were not immoral. Some of them 
did not even break the law. But they broke 
the country. They were educated but they 
didn’t know any better. For they were not 
educated in human relations as they are and 
had no conception of their responsibilities. 
They were educated in the code of human re- 
lations as they used to be; and their conduct 
was conduct which used to be all right. 

They understood the necessity for sweeping 
changes in industry; for production had be- 
come a matter of fact-finding, and when they 
found a way to produce more goods with less 
overhead, they did not hesitate to scrap their 
cbsolescent machinery. But they saw no neces- 
sitv for any change in man’s attitude toward 
man. That subject had never been presented 
in terms of fact-finding at all. Those who pro- 
posed sweeping changes in this field—that is, 
changes in keeping with the sweep of events—- 
were looked upon as extremists. It seemed 
normal, and Americans generally were edu- 
cated to think of it as normal, that in a world 
where human relations were changing with 
dazzling rapidity, our attitude toward human 
problems should change only by imperceptible 
degrees. 

We called this attitude conservatism al- 
though, as we must now perceive, nothing 
whatever was conserved by it. 

We can not conserve the values of the past 
by trying to conserve the formulas of the past. 
A course of conduct which is normal and con- 
structive in an agrarian age may become ab- 
normal and destructive in a machine age. 

“The letter killeth. Only the spirit giveth 
life.” Orthodoxy in morals is the end of true 
moralitv: for by over-emphasizing those vir- 
tues which were once successfully develoned, 
it’ neglects to call attention to the virtues 
which most need to be developed now. 
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Similarly, orthodoxy in teaching is the death 
of education. Teaching children what to think 
can not possibly fit them for life in these 
changing times. We do not know what they 
should think; for they must deal with things 
which we know nothing about. We must teach 
them how to think—how to find out about 
those things, so that they may apply this new 
knowledge to the new problems with which 
they will inevitably be faced. 

That way, I am convinced, lies education. 
With the old approach, much of our education 
becomes a lie. Naive ignorance is dangerous 
enough, but confident knowledge of things that 
have ceased to be true is more dangerous. 
The toughest task before the business man 
today is not the learning of business. It is 
the unlearning of what he was taught was 
business—what he is positively sure is busi- 
ness because it used to be business. 

We may even learn a lot of new truths; but 
if we simply add them to our ancient super- 
stitions, we are very likely to be sunk. That 
is how business was so recently sunk. Amer- 
ican business men generallv had come to see 
that high wages meant high buying-power; 
and in the early days of the depression they 
made more or less effort to keep wages up. 
That was a wonderful new thing in history, 
but it didn’t work. It didn’t work because we 
tried to combine that idea with a lot of fatal 
knowledge which we had not yet unlearned. 

We tried to keep wages at a certain level, 
for instance, when if we had studied all the 
facts, we would have seen that that level was 
still not high enough to provide a market for 
the enormous and constantly increasing out- 
put of our machine age. So we couldn’t sell 
and we had to slow production down; and we 
laid off men and created unemployment and 
put still further crimps in the public’s buyin~- 
power. And when the public inevitably bought 
still less, we dropped the high-wage theory 
as impractical and brought on conditions of 
panic and paralysis. 

Now, we did that because we didn’t know 
any better; and we didn’t know any better, 
not because of any natural stupidity, but be- 
cause we had not been properly educated. 

Oh, I know what educators can say. They 
can say that we business men would not per- 
mit the schools to tackle the problem of hu- 
man relations in the same bold, experimental, 
fact-finding way in which they tackle the prob- 
lems of chemistry and physics. 

That’s true. The schools have turned out 
graduates so densely ignorant of the things 
which most needed to be known that these 
graduates would not permit the schools to 
turn out a better product. There is no need, 
then, of the pot calling the kettle black. Tra- 
ditional thinking was our common enemy. 
Neither the best type of business nor the best 
type of education could, in the very nature of 
things, result from it. And so, in the course 
of time, we had a nation with more graduates 
per square foot than had ever been known 
before, utterly baffled by the problem of how 
to keep a people with great surpluses of all 


of life’s necessities from suffering individually 
for the want of them. 

I think I can say without even being accused 
of partisanship, that had it not been for the 
extraordinary leadership of President Roose- 
velt, America would very likely have been 
thrown into some such social convulsion as 
has occurred in several European countries. 
And had there been such a convulsion, it 
would not have been the fault of radical 
tendencies in America, but of a fixed and firm 
American tradition which would not permit us 
to consider and to deal with fundamental 
changes when those fundamental changes were 
actually taking place. We had to wait for a 
collapse. - 

What, I wonder, would any of us think of 
a system of physical education, if its graduates 
uniformly waited for a physical collapse be- 
fore taking any measures to guard their 
health? We know that many individuals are 
thus neglectful, but the course is not advo- 
cated and not accepted as normal. It is chiefly 
in the matter of human relations—of the ac- 
tual structure of society—that we have 
learned not to expect results from our educa- 
tional efforts. 

This structure is basically economic. It 
changes as our economic mechanism changes; 
and if in this period of the greatest and most 
rapid changes in human history, we do not 
find out what these changes are, and how they 
relate us to other human beings, we shall be 
powerless to deal with the human problems 
which arise. 

If these changes were a _ great mysiy and 
beyond the province of human investigation, 
perhaps the only hope for society would be t 
keep its members regimented as far as pos 
sible, under high-pressure policing, according 
to some code of conduct handed down to us 
from heaven knows where. But our economic 
structure, complicated as it may be, is no 
more mysterious than the human body; and 
the human relations which are determined by 
it can be and would be understood and deali 
with, if it were our educational practice to 
approach the problem in an objective, fact- 
finding way. 

Now, I do not presume to give you th 
formula for this new and necessary kind of 
teaching. You have the formula already and 
are using it constantly. In the scientific 
courses—that is, the courses which aim, not 
merely at the handing down of old knowledge 
but the digging up of knowledge which has 
never been known before—students are en- 
couraged to experiment and to make a note of 
everything that happens. And when they com. 
plete an experiment successfully, they are en- 
ccuraged to apply the principles which they 
have learned to the perfection of chemical, 
mechanical and electrical apparatus which, i! 
perfected, will still further change human re 
lations. ; 

But are they encouraged to employ thi 
method in solving the problems of these new 
human relations? You educators know, bet 
ter than I can tell you. 
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Is it suggested that they clean up their 
cities by this method? Or are they not ex- 
horted, rather, to stick to the traditional 
method—the method by which we periodically 
throw bad men out of office and elect good 
men to do the bad things thereafter. 

Is it suggested that, having learned the 
scientific method, they try their hands at cre- 
ating an up-to-date Constitution for America, 
in place of one which divides us into now 
meaningless geographical districts and makes 
it next to impossible for our so-called repre- 
sentatives to achieve a National view? 

Is it suggested that they find out what are 
the moral principles governing human conduct 
in this machine age and that they employ fact- 
finding for the purpose of constructing a prac- 
tical moral code? Or are they not urged, 
rather, to follow the codes which were prac- 
tical in societies where human relations were 
altogether different ? 


We can not make good citizens of those who 
can not see their actual relation to society, and 
can not therefore become conscious of their 
actual responsibilities. We may make them 
obedient and law-abiding, and they may even 
be well-intentioned and kind. But good citi- 
zenship demands a positive, constructive at- 
titude toward society, and an understanding of 
the relationships involved. We can not develop 
this by telling children to be good, or even by 
priming them with the formulas of goodness 
which actually were effective and construc- 
tive in the days when human society was put 
together in very different ways. 

What we do get from this attempt to fasten 
ancient formulas upon modern minds—and 
calling the process education—is not even the 
conservatism which seems to be our aim. 
When we try to teach people what to think, 
instead of how to think, we get such extremes 
of conduct as to threaten our social stability. 

I refer to the law of pendulum thinking. 

Now it is possible that you never heard of 
any law by that particular name. I do not 
care about that. I do not care what you call 
it, and if you can give it a better name, I 
shall not be offended. But the law is obvious 
and it works like this. 


Whenever a society hangs on to a formula 
as long as it can, and does not change it when, 
as, and if the facts disclose that it needs chang- 
ing, it eventually lets go of that formula with 
a violent reaction. It does not go back to some 
moderate, more rational position. It swings 
definitely to the opposite extreme; and when 
this position becomes no longer tenable, back 
it goes again, away past the point of equilib- 
rium, toward the first or a similar extreme 
once more. 


America has seemingly been saved in the 
nick of time from such a catastrophe by the 
sudden introduction of experiment and fact- 
finding in government and business relations, 
before the point of desperation had quite been 
reached. The secret of President Roosevelt’s 


leadership can not be found either in his 
charming personality or in his exceptional po- 
Fortunately, he is 


litical acumen. well 
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equipped with both; and considering the 
seriousness of the national crisis, we may 
well rejoice that he is so endowed. Neverthe- 
less, the essential greatness of the President 
lies in the fact that he has not appealed to 
tradition or to prejudice. He has not even 
appealed to “Public opinion,” for the crisis 
was one in which government by opinion would 
not do. He did not say: “This is my plat- 
form, and I shall abide by it,” or “This is my 
creed and I shall remain loyal.” 

What he said in effect was: “This is the 
trouble; and this is one of the things which we 
are going to try in seeking to effect a cure. 
If the experiment is successful, we shall go 
on with it. If it fails, we shall abandon it 
and try something else.” 

The Nation is not out of danger yet by any 
means. Already the voice of the Tory is 
heard in the land, not with any contention 
that the President is ignoring the facts, but 
that he is violating the sacred traditions of 
Pioneer Times, when everybody of necessity 
did business according to his_ individual 
hunches and protected his profits with his in- 
dividual six-shooter. 

There is great promise, however, that Amer- 
ica will now turn permanently to fact-finding 
in the arrangement of its economic affairs, 
and this promise must be of peculiar interest 
to educators. For with fact-finding accepted 
as the normal approach to the study of humen 
relations, the schools will be freed to educate 
in a sense in which they have not been able 
to educate before. 

Education, I understand, means drawing out 
—the drawing out of the individual mind into 
a greater and greater awareness—especial!ly 
awareness of one’s relations to the commun- 
ity and the acceptance of the responsibilities 
which they suggest. But heretofore our 
schools, even if the business interests had per- 
mitted it, could scarcely have initiated their 
students into an understanding of America 
with any certainty that the understanding 
would make for effective loyalty and devo- 
tion. 

For America, with all its prosperity, was 
chaotic; and drawing out the mind of youth 
into an awareness of this chaos, while it might 
lead some to seek the way of law and order, 
was quite likely to result in the acceptance of 
chaos as a fundamental condition of life. Mil- 
lions at least were so educated—in and out- 
side the schools. The result was cynicism, 
individualism, irresponsibility—the negation of 
any purpose, and plan, and therefore of any 
real faith, in life. 

At last, however, we have the beginnings of 
an ordered society in this machine age. By 
fact-finding, we have discovered that it did 
have a human rurpose after all. The func- 
tion of business, we have discovered, is to get 
goods to people—not merely to offer goods for 
sale, but to enable the masses to buy. This, 
of course, will necessitate a plan; and the plan 
is being worked out, not according to any- 
body’s utopian dreams but with a direct and 
scientific approach to the social facts. 

_ (Continued on page 94) 
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The Future Of Education 


AN ECONOMIST AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE U. S. CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE TALK iT OVER. 
William T. Foster, Director, Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, Newton, Mass. 
and 
Henry I. Harriman, President, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Foster: Mr. Harriman, from the begin- 
ning of this breakdown of our industrial order, 
you have believed that out of the debris we 
would build a far better industrial order. Now 
I wish you would tell us what we must take 
into account if we are to build a far better 
educational order. 

Mr. Harriman: One fact that seems to me 
more striking than any other, in its bearing 
on plans for education, is the rapidly changing 
age in which we live. That fact pervades the 
exhaustive report of President Hoover’s Com- 
mittee on Social Trends. Almost every day we 
are startled anew by the rapidity with which 
changes are taking place in technology, trans- 
portation, finance, industry, government, in fact 
all those institutions to which the schools must 
adapt themselves if they are to keep abreast 
of progress, to say nothing of leading progress. 
In the days of our grandfathers, the one-horse 
shay that was good enough for the wedding 
journey was good enough for life. 

Mr. Foster: But the “amazing, spectacular, 
revolutionary” automobile of the New York 
Show of this month will be commonplace by 
the time next year’s show bursts upon us, and 
on the scrap heap within a decade. 

Mr. Harriman: That is typical of our age. 
The public schools must be enabled to take 
fully into account this accelerating rate of 
change, or they must of necessity lag behind 
the age instead of leading it. 

Mr. Foster: The danger is real. But school 
teachers, I think, resist change less stubborn- 
ly than other professions. Teachers have the 
daily contact with youth—and youth is noth- 
ing if not adventurous, open-minded, ready to 
take a chance. 

Mr. Harriman: My point is that if today’s 
school children are to do their part in the 
different social order that is coming tomor- 
row, the school must be allowed by its sup- 
porters to make changes quickly in specific 
aims and methods. Speaking of a changed 
world, all of us remember the time when the 
Technocrats got first page notice every day. 
We may forget the Technocrats; but we must 
not forget the great truth which they sky- 
rocketed before a startled world; to wit, that 
we are living in a rapidly changing world. 
New inventions are increasing our potential 
man-hour output more rapidly than ever. In 
certain vocations, the demand for workers is 
falling off and will centinue to fall off. But 
new industries are about to be born. Schools 
should endeavor to plan for a kaleidoscopic 
business world. 


Another result of technical advance and sci- 
entific management is that there are few fac- 
tory jobs that cannot be taught in the factory 


in less than a month. The factory is wel! 
equipped to teach its workers how to do any 
job precisely the way it is being done today 
But it will not be done that way tomorrow. 
Consequently, the greatest need of the boys and 
girls who are entering school today is, not to 
know precisely how things are being done, a! 
this moment, in factories, mines, offices, banks, 
mills, and stores, but to get alertness, adapt- 
ability, in short, the ability to meet new situa- 
tions in new ways. And this is the very func- 
tion which the school, above all other agencies, 
is able to perform. This means, of course, tha 
there is greater need than ever of a liberal 
education. 

Mr. Foster: And need, too, of a more libera 
definition of the word liberal. 

Mr. Harriman: Yes. If we fail, we shal! 
probably drift into some form of autocracy. 
To preserve democracy we need a broad edu 
cation, broadly spread. 

Mr. Foster: That is what I hear from busi 
ness men everywhere. I have been a membe: 
of Chambers of Commerce as far apart, i! 
miles, as Portland, Oregon, and Boston, Mass 
achusetts. But I do not find them far apart i: 
their views on this subject. They agree that : 
world which is changing like a speeded-u; 
motion picture of a run-away train requires a 
liberal education. 

What business men often fail to see, a 
clearly as teachers see it, is that a liberal edu 
cation takes time. A baseball pitcher ripen: 
early, but a Supreme Court Justice is a rather 
mature product. There is no royal short-cu' 
to culture. 

Moreover, the superior type of education fo: 
which you are pleading requires superior 
teachers. It requires men and women whos: 
endowment, long and costly training, skill and 
cevotion entitle them to incomes equal to those 
of the other learned professions. Yet of all the 
learned professions, teaching is the poores! 
paid. Indeed, the average pay of teachers i 
far below the average pay of plumbers, plas- 
terers, bricklayers, and automobile mechanics 
I have proof of this, for the Pollak Foundation 
with which I am connected, has published th: 
standard work on this subject. The book i 
called “Real Wages,” and the author is Pau! 
H. Douglas. 

Mr. Harriman: I wonder whether, in vie, 
of these accelerating changes, our norma! 
schools should not do some forward planning 
Certainly the students who enter norma! 
schools this year will be called upon to pr 
pare pupils to live in a different age from 
that in which we live today. 

I wonder, too, whether we should not als 
make use of the best tests we have in the ad 
mission of students to normal schools. My 
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friend, Edward L. Thorndike of Columbia Uni- 
versity, tells me that our psychological tests, 
with all their shortcomings, now enable us to 
tell much about the fitness of candidates for 
the profession of teaching. 

Mr. Foster: Then you agree with the teach- 
ing profession. We all want better teachers. 
But there is a law which business men take 
very seriously; the law of supply and demand. 
Indeed, somebody said the other day, “teach a 
parrot to say ‘supply and demand’ and you 
have created a Captain of Industry.” Well, 
there is this to be said for the law of sunply 
and demand. If a city demands nothing but 
half-educated men, it will find a large supply 
from which it can procure a city engineer for 
two thousand dollars a year. And he can 
waste a million dollars of public funds by mak- 
ing a single bad decision. But if the city wants 
a competent engineer, it will have to pay the 
price. That is equally true of teachers. It is 
rather unbusinesslike to demand of teachers 
more ability and offer them less pay. No busi- 
ness man expects to run his own business that 
way. 

Mr. Harriman: That is perfectly true. I sup- 
pose you could lay down the general rule, that 
the less you pay a teacher, the more certain it 
is that you are paying more than the teaching 
is worth. 

Mr. Foster: As with a city engineer. 

Mr. Harriman: Yes. 

Mr. Foster: I suppose, after all we pay for 
what we really need, even if we refuse to buy 
it. If we refuse to buy needed health pro- 
tection, we pay the heavy costs of sickness. 
Sewers are less expensive than epidemics. If 
we refuse to buy needed education, we pay the 
heavy costs of ignorance. Schools are less 
expensive than jails. 

Mr. Harriman: There is still another reason 
why this rapidly changing technological world 
necessitates a more liberal education. There 
will be more and more leisure; and therefore 
there must be more and more preparation for 
enjoyment of the refined pleasures of life. This 
means more rather than less emphasis upon 
what some persons scorn as the “frills” of edu- 
cation: appreciation of art, music, and liter- 
ature. 

Mr. Foster: I call them the “thrills” of edu- 
cation. When I was at Bowdoin College not 
long ago, President Sills recited this poem: 

Johnny went to a movie tent 
To cultivate his mind. 
He saw a lady shoot a gent, 
And came away refined. 
You evidently believe that it is possible, if we 
pay the price, to inculcate a different idea of 
refined leisure. 

Mr. Harriman: I certainly do. After a man 
has done a routine job all day, in this mechan- 
leal age, he should have something, besides a 
movie show, to break the monotony of life! 
Indeed, he must keep mentally alert, in order 
to keep life itself. There is new scientific evi- 
dence that an active mind is needed for a ripe 
old age, and a happy old age. Think of the 
Supreme Court! 

Mr. Foster: And many a teacher! 


Mr. Harriman: There is a point I should 
have mentioned in connection with school fi- 
nances. We must take account of the fact that 
the damaging cuts in school budgets in many 
places have resulted largely from an obsolete 
system of taxation. Schools in many places 
have depended wholly or mainly upon the real 
estate tax, and in this depression real estate 
has been called upon to bear an excessive and, 
in many cases, an impossible share of the bur- 
den. One thing we must do to protect the 
schools against another serious slump is to 
make radical revisions of our tax programs. 

Mr. Foster: Mr. Harriman, I have just read 
the resolutions adopted at the latest annual 
meeting of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. The only thing I find which bears on 
public education is a call for elimination of 
extravagance in government and the adoption 
of adequate budgetary control. * * * “Only 
in this way,” the resolution reads, “can the 
burden of taxation be reduced, with mainte- 
nance of good government, with its essential 
services unimpaired.” I take it that “essen- 
tial services” includes public education. 

Mr. Harriman: Necessarily so. 

Mr. Foster: The Chamber of Commerce, 
therefore, is seeking every means of keeping 
the work of the schools unimpaired. 

Mr. Harriman: It certainly is. 

Mr. Foster: But the possibility of avoiding 
further impairment depends mainly on eco- 
nomic recovery. What is the prospect? 

Mr. Harriman: In the past year, we have 
made great progress toward business recovery, 
and we have reason to expect still further prog- 
ress this year. All the principal indexes of 
business give grounds for increased optimism. 
There have been notable gains in volume of 
business, in car-loadings, in steel production, 
and in the use of electric power. 

Mr. Foster: More important still, of course, 
are the gains in employment, in total payrolls, 
and in our standard of living. What are the 
very latest reports, Mr. Harriman, about gains 
in business activity as a whole? 

Mr. Harriman: The index of the physical 
volume of production prepared by Warren M. 
Persons shows a gain of 16.9 per cent for De- 
cember over the previous December. This is 
notabl:. because this is the first month since 
last July that this index has shown a gain over 
the previous month. What is more important, 
is the fact that a psychology of hope has re- 
placed a psychology of fear, and our people 
are looking forward to the future with con- 
fidence. 

Mr. Foster: That being the undoubted fact, 
Mr. Harriman, what should be the attitude of 
the states and cities toward retrenchment in 
public education? 

Mr. Harriman: Further retrenchment in our 
school budgets, as a general policy, is unnec- 
essary and dangerous. Some cities, possibly, 
have no choice. But the country as a whole 
has every reason to plan for better schools. 
Certainly the moment when we are about to 
win the battle is no time to retreat. On the 
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A First Grade Adventure 


Vera L. Nalley, Neosho, Missouri 


VERY DAY THE CHILDREN of the first 

grade meet in one big circle and talk about 

things that are interesting to them 
whether they directly relate to school projects 
or not. Often plans for new projects start in 
these meetings. 

A big snow had come and had been with 
us several days. The temperature had been 
staying below freezing. One child told that 
they had made ice cream at home, out of snow. 
Another child wished we could make some at 
school. I thought this would not be an im- 
possible adventure but I maintained a rather 
passive attitude during their conversations. 
After they had finished I asked how they made 
ice cream. Most of the children took part in 
the conversation, either asking questions or 
making suggestions. They named all of the 
ingredients and told how ice cream was made 
without any suggestions from me. This gave 
me evidence that the children had enough in- 
terest to carry out this adventure successfully. 

Then I suggested that they ask their mothers 
if they could bring the necessary articles and 
perhaps we could have a party with ice cream 
for dessert. Everyone was enthusiastic. I 
wrote on the blackboard the names of children 
who thought perhaps they could bring milk 
because they had cows. Some wanted to bring 
eggs because they had chickens at their homes. 
Two wanted to ask for a cake. Each article 
was written on the blackboard and under it 
the names of the children who were going to 
ask mother if they could bring it. Each child 
wrote his, or her, word and carried it home 
so nothing would be forgotten. Some children 
wanted to ask for two articles. 

We talked about how much it would take of 
each article and tried to budget the names ac- 
cordingly. The difference between pints and 
quarts of milk was discussed. Each child was 
to bring his own spoon properly wrapped, and 
I promised to bring napkins and small paper 
dishes. In spite of the advice to bring only 
reports of what mothers said, one boy brought 
his quart of milk the following day. Some 
tears followed, but I told him I believed the 
milk would keep sweet because of the coid 
weather. And it did. He learned a lesson in 
listening more carefully to plans made after- 
ward. 

The following day we made reports. Names 
were left on the blackboard if mothers said 
“yes.” Our total report showed us that we 
could have a party. 

One child had asked her mother to lend us 
a half gallon freezer. We borrowed another 
half gallon freezer from a P. T. A. member 
living near. The night before we made ice 
cream a boy brought a tub and two children 
brought buckets. With the help of our efficient 
janitor the boys made ice by leaving some 
water in the tub outside the building that 
night. (I made this suggestion.) The chil- 


dren decided to bring lunch the next day and 


have a dinner party. It would be a good day 
not to go home at noon because of the weather 
they said. 

The next morning a boy brought a sack. 
The janitor helped the boys crack the ice in 
the sack. I mixed the ingredients, put then: 
into the freezers, and was careful to see thai 
ice and salt were put around the freezers so 
that the ice cream would turn cut to be ice 
cream. The boys did all the turning of th: 
freezers out of doors on the walk. There were 
several boys, so no one had to stay out long 
at a time but could step inside and warm when 
necessary. The other grade children watched 
the turning, and were so interested that later 
one of the first grade boys suggested that we 
have an ice cream sale. 

We had to make the freezers full twice. The 
first time we emptied the cream into contain- 
ers and covered them and set them out of 
doors where the cream was kept frozen by our 
good weather man. The second making was 
left in the freezers until serving time. 

After we had finished making the ice cream, 
we had our reading lessons from our books be- 
fore it was lunch time. The lessons were not 
about making ice cream. 

The children learned by doing and by watch- 
ing that everything must be sanitary. The 
girls took care of the dishes we used and the 
tables. The children watched as I stirred the 
ingredients into the freezers. Some milk that 
was spilled on the floor was cleaned up by a 
first grader. The janitor was not asked to 
clean up for the children, but they did not hesi- 
tate to ask his help and advice on big prob- 
lems such as cracking the ice. 

When a child was not engaged in watching 
or helping, he or she sat around a new paste- 
board fireplace they had made and read a 
book, sang Christmas songs, or talked about 
the adventure. I did not keep a record of 
each individual child’s activity during this 
project, but I think every child performed some 
task. Some were more active and helpfu! 
than others, both in making suggestions ani 
performing tasks. There are thirty-eight chil- 
dren on the roll in this first grade room, but 
ten were absent during the project. 

A “thank you” letter was written by the 
children and sent to Mrs. Duncan for the big 
cake she made. Each child copied the letter 
from the board, after it had been composed. 
The best one was chosen to send. We also 
wrote our recipe for making ice cream. 

Following is a story we made about our ad- 
venture. We made the story on Monday fol- 
lowing the project on Fridav. We made it to 
put in our books. Each child made a book in 
which he keeps stories about things which hap- 
pen at school. 

“Making Ice Cream” 

All the ground was covered with snow. One 
day one of the children said, “Let us make ice 
cream.” We put water into a tub and bucket 
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to make ice. We asked our mothers to give 
us the things to make ice cream. It takes 
milk, eggs, sugar, vanilla, salt and an ice 
cream freezer. Helen Duncan’s mother made 
us a big cake. Helen Williams brought a lit- 
tle cake, too. We borrowed two ice cream 
freezers. The teacher beat the eggs; we 
watched. Then she put in sugar, milk and 
vanilla. After this was put in the freezers 
Mr. Troy and the boys put ice and salt around 
the cans. The boys turned the freezers. The 
girls served the cake and ice cream. The nap- 
kins had Santa’s picture on them. Mrs. Dun- 
can’s cake was good. We had a Christmas 
dinner party. Anna Margaret and Virginia 
asked the other teachers to come in. We gave 
Mr. Troy cake and ice cream. 

Now you ask, “Of what value was this ad- 
venture?” First, let me say that I do not 
consider it uneconomical and a waste of tax- 
payers money. Each value to each individual 
child was not measured, nor do I think it pos- 
sible to do so exactly. 

Here are the values as I recognize them. 

1. Language 

1. Conversation 
1. Expressing oneself correctly 
2. Taking own turn in conversation 


3. Being helpful to group discussion 
s. a the story 
We had quite a time getting our 
ideas in proper order to make a 
sensibly sounding story. We often 
went back and inserted something 
we had left out. 
3. Reading the story 
1. To see if we had told it all, we 
repeated orally the story many 
times, often adding a line or 
changing one. 
4, eg the story 
Each child was very interested in 
writing the story to read to mother. 
2. This taught spelling informally 
8. Each child also wrote his word to 
take home to ask mother about 
bringing something. 
2. Citizenship, which is character education 
Working together—everybody helped. 
Inviting the other teachers. 
Not beginning to eat until all were 
served. 
Remembering Mr. Troy. 
Note of thanks to Mrs. Duncan. 
Health and cleanliness in eating and 
preparing food. 


Pom oper 





Do you know that, for protection only, 
no other insurance is more attractive than 
that offered under the M. 8S. T. A. group 


plan? 
For application blanks and information 
write, E. M. Carter, Columbia, Mo. 











NEW HIGH-SCHOOL BOOKS 


- - thoroughly modern in method and organization 


A highly challenging 


Curtis, Caldwell, Sherman: Biology for Today 
presentation, integrated by the energy conceft. 

Hawkes, Luby, and Touton: First-Year Algebra 
revised to mect the latest requirements, 

Geometries . . . A 


A popular algebra, 


Welchons and Krickenberger: sound new series by suc- 


cessful teachers. 
Pahlow: Man’s Great Adventure 
presentation of world history. 


An especially lively and stimulating 


Gray and Jenkins: Latin for Today Both books are now available in 
complete revisions. 

Slade, Hurley, Clippinger: Secretarial Training 
information, attractively presented. 

Smith, Reeve, Morss: Text and Tests in Plane Geometry 
combination of textbook, workbook, and testing program. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Pertinent and practical 


An effective 
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News 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP PROJECTS 
FOR 1934 

What greater need does the world have than 
that for friendship? How its troubles would 
melt away were the warm breezes of goodwill 
and brotherliness to sweep over the frozen 
barriers that separate classes, nations and 
races! 

To help meet this need the Committee on 
World Friendship Among Children is inviting 
American boys and girls to join in A Great 
World Fellowship of Friendly Young People. 
Its program for 1934 includes the sending of 
Friendship Picture Post-cards to boys and 
girls in France, Holland, Japan and the Philip- 
pines and the writing of World Goodwill Mes- 
sages. 

The Friendship Picture Post-cards are is- 
sued in sets of five and sold only in sets, at 
the rate of 15c a set. They show, in colors, 
Ocean Travel Then and Now, The Statue of 
Liberty Lighting the World, The Peace Palace 
at the Hague, The Washington Monument and 
the Japanese Cherry Trees, and The Memorial 
Peace Bridge at Buffalo. Each card carries 
the following friendship message in French, 
Dutch and English: “If I had wings I would 
fly to visit you. Instead I send you this 


Notes 


Friendship Picture Card. Your new friend.” 
The friendship cards may be sent singly or in 
sets. 

American boys and girls up to fifteen years 
of age, in public, private and church schools 
and in junior societies and organizations, are 
also invited to write World Goodwill Messages. 
The best message in each school or group 
should be forwarded to the New York Office 
(287 Fourth Avenue) by March 15, 1934. The 
one chosen by the National Committee of Selec- 
tion will be the American Children’s Goodwill 
Message for 1954. It will be published and 
broadcast in this and in other lands on World 
Goodwill Day (May 18). Each message should 
be not longer than 150 words. It should be 
signed and should also give the name of the 
school or group, and the grade, age and home 
address of the writer. 

Ten Supplementary Projects for the promo- 
tion of world-mindedness and international ap- 
preciation are also described in “Helps for 
Teachers and Leaders in Promoting World 
Friendship Projects” (5c). 

Friends of world friendship are invited to 
help by passing on this information to teachers 


and leaders of young people. Will you help? 





HANNIBAL’S NEW HIGH SCHOOL 








On the evening of January 19th, Hannibal 
dedicated and publicly opened its new high 
school building which for beauty, usability and 
modernity ranks with the very best. That 
such a structure should have been voted for 
and erected in the very trough of the depres- 
sion even before the stimulus of the P. W. A. 
was applied is evidence of the very real and 
genuine faith that the people of Hannibal have 
in education and in the future of their city. 

Bonds for the building were voted in 1932 
by a favorable vote of four to one, after three 
previous attempts had failed. The failures 
were chiefly due to unsatisfactory proposed 
sites. 

The new structure is on Highway 66 about 
two and a half miles from the business sec- 
tion of the city and entirely in the open coun- 
try. It stands on a site of twenty-three acres 
which has possibilities of exceptionally beauti- 
ful development. 








Erected, as it was, in the depression its cubic 
foot cost was reduced to the astonishingly 
low figure of fifteen cents, which is only one- 
third of the normal cost of such buildings 
three or four years earlier. 

The architecture is of the 
Period. The building sets back from the road 


Renaissance 


some 200 feet. Play fields are in the rear. 
The construction is of fireproof material. The 
south wing contains a beautiful and commo- 
dious auditorium, the north wing the gymna- 
siums, boy’s and girl’s, which on special oc- 
casions may be thrown together. Each wing 
may be readily locked off from the rest of the 
building. Classrooms are of standard meas- 
urements with more than the required window 
space; each is equinped with ample closet and 
locker space. The artificial light is indirect. 
The dimensions of the building over all are 
400x135, with 86,000 square feet of floor space, 
and 1,688,000 of cubic footage. 











Ci 
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THE PROMOTION SUPREME 


There will be one vacant chair when 
the Co-operating Superintendents hold 
their regular business meeting this week. 
The Supreme Architect of all Destiny, 
called to the Great Beyond our friend, 
Supt. Ritter, who for the past eleven 
years has served the community of West 
Walnut Manor. 

We shall always remember his devo- 
tion to duty, his splendid professional 
spirit, his modest manner, his smile and 
his courteous greeting of friends. 

He has proved himself faithful over a 
few things and his promotion supreme 
shall place him as master over many 
things. Farewell, Mr. Ritter, through 
your untimely death may we be im- 
pressed with the frailty of human exist- 
ence and the uncertainty of our lease on 
life, and thereby become imbued with a 
new desire to do our job well so that we 
may receive the same message when our 
promotion shall come: “‘Well done thou 
good and faithful servant.” 

—O. J. Mathias in Hancock School 
Bulletin. 


A POSTER CONTEST SPONSORED BY 
AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY 


A Poster Contest, open to pupils in grade 
and high schools throughout the country, is 
being sponsored again this year by the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary. The contest has as its 








erans and distributed by the Auxiliary women 
on Poppy Day, to be worn in honor of the 
World War dead. The posters should depict 
the ideals and purposes of the memorial poppy. 

Local, state and national contests will be 
held, with suitable awards offered in each con- 
test. Competing pupils will be divided into 
two classes, one for grade school pupils up to 
and including the ninth grade, and the other 
for high school pupils. 

Local contests will be conducted by local 
Units of the Auxiliary under the supervision 
of the teachers of the schools. These con- 
tests will close May 10th, in order that the 
posters may be displayed before Poppy Day, 
May 26th. The winning poster in each of the 
two classes in the local contests will be sent 
to compete in the state contests, to be held 
during the state conventions of the Auxiliary 
during the summer. The winning poster in 
each class in the state contest will be entered 
in the national contest, to be held during the 
National Convention in Miami, Florida, Oc- 
tober 22nd to 25th. 

The posters must measure 14 by 20 inches, 
and may be done in any colors or materials 
desired. The words, “American Legion, Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary and World War Vet- 
erans” may be incorporated in the posters, but 
no poster using the word “Buddy” will be con- 
sidered. The posters will be judged on the 
following scale: 

1, Appeal (force with which the poster 
drives home the message of the 





subject the Auxiliary’s 


memorial poppies, 


veteran-made-poppy) ........... 40 points 


which are made by disabled World War Vet- 2. Artistic ability ................. 20 points 





OF IMPORTANCE 





There is a reason, a time and a place for Chewing Gum. And it is 
well to bear in mind that teeth require not only proper nutrition, 


personal care and dentist’s care but plenty of chewing exercise . . 








—— we 


Chewing Gum is good for Children’s teeth. Le 
them chew it as soon as they can learn to. 


Cuewinc gum helps guard 
first teeth. Upon their regu- 
larity and spacing, permanent 
teeth come in straight or 
crooked. One of the great 
difficulties with soft food is 
that children get so little to 
exercise their teeth on. More 
and more, the baby teeth are 
crowding and this is tragedy 
for the second teeth. Crusts 
and certain raw vegetables offer 
help but children generally 
have to be forced to chew 
them. Many dentists today 


recommend chewing gum. No 
forcing here—all children en- 
joy it. A fresh stick of gum 5 
to 10 minutes after meals is 
excellent. 





Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
ee N, o} 


Forward Looking 


... business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
} make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
‘ read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 
) The National Association of 
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Do you know that up to age 33 the 
annual cost of $1,000 of insurance under 
the M. 8. T. A. grouv plan is less than 
$7.00 to members of the M. 8. T. A.? 

For application blanks and information 
write, E. M. Carter, Columbia, Mo. 

Do you know that persons who are not 
teachers are eligible for insurance under 
the M. 8. T. A. group plan, if they are 
members of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association? 

For application blanks and information 
write, E. M. Carter, Columbia, Mo. 





Teachers Have Ideas 


HERE IS A CHANCE TO EXPRESS THEM. 


NY TEACHER in America who is a mem- 

ber of his state education association is 

now offered the opportunity to write for 
a group of state association journals. This is 
a competitive endeavor and the winning paper 
in each of the eight divisions listed below will 
bring its author a check for $50.00. 

For a number of years nationally promi- 
nent educators and others have been writing 
articles which have been syndicated among a 
group of state teachers’ magazines. For 1934- 
35 it is desired that authorship for this syndi- 
cated series shall come from the rank and file 
of teachers and public school executives. 
Every reader of this journal is eligible to par- 
ticipate if he or she is a member of the state 
association. 

Manuscripts must be mailed to reach State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc., Room 1402, 189 
West Madison St., Chicago, Illinois, not later 
than May 30, 1934. A board of competent 
judges will pass upon the articles and the 
winners will be notified on July 10, 1934. The 
winning articles will appear in print during the 
school year 1934-35. 

Here are the eight subject matter divisions. 
You may submit manuscripts upon more than 
one of these topics, but no one will be awarded 
first prize in more than one division. 


New Objectives in Education. 

Leisure Challenges the School. 

Vitalizing Rural Education. 

Interpreting the School to the Public. 

Training for Civic and Political Responsi- 

bilities. 

A Personality Portrait of the Greatest 
Teacher I Have Known. 

- sa Character Education More Effec- 

ive, 

Miscellaneous—write on a_ subject of 

your own choice. 


oa XN fF FP PNE 





COMMUNITY 


Begin planning your paper now. Keep in 
mind that your article should not exceed 1500 
words in length. All articles should be type 
written, on one side of the paper only and 
double spaced. No manuscript will be re- 
turned. Write your name and address in the 
upper right hand corner of the first page. In- 
dicate below this the number of words. Send 
the finished manuscript to 

STATE TEACHERS MAGAZINES, INC. 
Room 1402, 189 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
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Under this plan, whatever its eventual de- 
tails may prove to be, we know that the 
masses must have a more adequate share of 
the wealth that is produced. We know also 
that they must have leisure, else they can not 
consume the masses of things which, under 
science, have become available now. 

But they must have more than that. They 
must have responsibility—an awareness of 
their relation to the whole plan and conse- 
quent interest in its success. 

All this could not be taught before, because 
it was never true before. Earnest critics of 
our social planlessness could proclaim their 
theories; but so could self-seeking demagogues, 
while dreary traditionalists chanted their out- 
worn formulas of the past. There might be 
endless debate, but the economic struggle was 
so strenuous that few could give attention to 
the merits of the debate. Under the circum- 
stances, we can hardly wonder that education 
failed. 

But that era, it appears, is over. The day 
of economic order and of social understand- 
ing has dawned. Our opinions may differ 
widely still, but now it doesn’t matter. We are 
through, I hope, with following opinions. We 
are now after the facts of everybody’s rela- 
tion to everybody else. 

Nor will the intense struggle for individual 
existence divert us now from considering these 
facts. For that struggle has now become co!- 
lective, and it is to everybody’s individual in- 
terest to see to it that everybody else’s interest 
is considered. 

That is the meaning of the New Deal. That 
is the meaning of all these business codes; and 
those who are viewing the event in terms of 
particular criticism are missing the point en- 
tirely. It may be that this Administration, 
which I have considered so wise. is doing 
wrong and foolish things. But if so, in the 
very nature of this fact-findine nrogram, errors 
will be corrected as they are proven to be 
errors. Some plan which will take everybody 
into consideration must eventuate; and it must 
provide for consumption by the masses of the 
tremendous volume of wealth which the 
masses, under science and scientific manage- 
ment, are now able to produce. 


Fascism does not provide for that. Hitler- 


ism, based on the archaic theory that might 
makes right and the end justifies the means, 
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ean have no enduring social plan. Nor does 
communism provide for it; althourh. to be 
fair to the great Russian experimenters, we 
must recognize that it is their ultimate in- 
tention to provide for evervbody when in the 
course of time everbody shall have } een made 
over into an unquestioning communist. 

In America, however, regardless of our con- 
flicting theories, we may all unite in finding 
out just what plan will make such ample pro- 
vision for everybody. Our machine has be- 
come so productive that capitalism can not 
continue unless adequate consumption is pro- 
vided for and if, as some contend, capitalism 
can not continue if there IS such adequate 
consumption, none of us need worry. So long 
as everybody is provided with wealth, leisure, 
security and culture, and in the nature of this 
provision, becomes so definitely and under- 
standably related to the whole scheme that 
social responsibility may normally be expected, 
it will make little difference whether we call 
it capitalism or something else. 

Education in this new age will be effective 
because it will be dealing not with the worn- 
out axioms of former ages, nor with the other- 
worldly dreams of those who can find no place 
in their utopias for the facts of human nature. 
It will be effective because it will be dealing 
with actualities. And there is no reason why 
it should not be as effective in the develop- 
ment of social and spiritual values as it now 
is in the development of material achieve- 
ments. 








| MISSOURI 


is the HOME STATE in this graphic 
edition of Book Two 


OUR HOME STATE AND CONTINENT 


It is part of a new and modern four-book 
series of geography for Grades 
Four to Seven titled 


OUR WORLD AND OURSELVES 


Book One Our Neighbors Near and Far__-__96c 
Book Two Our Home State and Continent $1.32 
Book Three Our Continental Neighbors__-__-— 1.52 
Book Four How the World Lives and Works 1.52 


Walter H. Ryle, Professor of Social Science, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, has especially prepared this MISSOURI 
EDITION of Book Two for grade 5. 

JUST PUBLISHED ALSO 

the first two volumes, for grades 4 and 5, 

of a four-book history series 
THE WESTWARD MARCH OF MAN 


sen 
——— — 


Our Beginnings in the Past_________~_- 
Our Past in Western Europe________ 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East Cermak Road Chicago, Illinois 




















NEW 
=READING BOOKS 


added to the 
Elson-Gray Lire-READING SERVICE 
in 1933 and 1934: 











a 

To ELSON BASIC READERS— 
Extension-Reading Work-Book for 
Grade 4 (a valuable classroom aid 
in carrying out the Gray “unit 
plan” in reading). Write for 
pamphlet of sample pages. 
e 


To CURRICULUM FOUNDATION 

SERIES— 

Carefully graded primary reading 

materials in various content fields. 

Number Stories, Book Two 

Health Stories, Books One and Two 

Art Stories, Book One 

Science Stories, Book One 
(Others in preparation) 

Write for folder No. 1411—“Bal- 

ancing the Primary Curriculum.” 





J 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 




















WRITE 








for 
Special 
Introductory Offer 


Effective Until March 31st 
on 


NEW WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


in 19 Volumes 
With Guide 


Mail this Coupon for Special $30.00 
Discount Introductory Offer. 


ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY 
1020 McGee, Kansas City, Mo. 
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(Continued from page 89) 


contrary, we should where feasible now regain 
some of the ground which we have lost. 

Mr. Foster: For the sake of business itself, 
Mr. Harriman. You would agree, I am sure, 
with what one of your associates in the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce said the other day— 
one of the most successful merchants in the 
United States, by the way. “What shall we do 
now?” he asked. “Shall we economize care- 
fully, in order to keep our school systems in 
good condition until times get better, or shall 
we cut and slash ruthlessly, so that when the 
depression is over, it will take ten years of 
effort to build our public schools back to where 
they were in 1929?” 


Leading Educators 
Recommend 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 





PAY AS YOU USE IT! 





Recent tests prove that 
students make better prog- 
ress with a Royal Port- 
able. Themes, notes, and 
other class assignments 
are legible...easier to read 
eae pe e Teachers 
also find the Royal in- 
valuable for classroom 
records, personal corre- 
spondence, etc. * Royals 
are easy to use! Sturdy. 
Term payments, if desired. 
See nearest dealer or send 
for interesting literature. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 























Mr. Harriman: That question answers itself. 

Mr. Foster: He answered his own question 
in this way: “Business,” he said, “wants a pro- 
gressively improving standard of living, be- 
cause that means still better markets.* * 
All this, business wants for its own good.” 

Mr. Harriman: Sound reasoning. 

Mr. Foster: He concluded that the two bil 
lion dollars that we spent each year on our 
schools is one of the most profitable of all om 
great public expenditures. “That,” he said, “is 
my honest belief, as a business man, looking a! 
it from the angle of nothing but business. 
* * * We must bring the educational system 
through the economic storm, safe and sound. 
We must not let it be wrecked. We must no‘ 
cripple it. We have great need for it in build- 


ing the future of our country!” 

Mr. Harriman: I agree fully. That, I am 
sure, is the general conviction of business men 

Mr. Foster: In previous periods of economi 
recovery, recovery of the schools has lagge 
behind business recovery. But this, as you 
have said, is a new era. Why can’t we have 
a new deal for the schools? Certainly, there 
is no economic reason why, in the recovery 
now under way, our human resources shoul: 
not keep pace with our material resources. 
And there is no more productive investment in 
human resources than public schools. 








YOUR VACATION TRIP 
MEDITERRANEAN-NORWAY CRUISE 
July 4th—$525.00 up 
ICELAND-NORWAY-SW EDEN-RUSSIA 
June 26th—$435.00 up 
offers wonderful scenic trip with option for 

extended travel in Europe— 
Booklets—Reservations—Tickets 
RUDOLPH TRAVEL BUREAU 
1201 Locust St.—St. Louis, Mo. 














AROUND AMERICA 
ENTIRE $149 


cosT 


Leave Your Pocketbook at Home 
ITINERARY INCLUDES 
San Antonio @ Old Mexico @ Los Angeles 
Hollywood @ San Francisco @ Portland 
Seattle @ Vancouver 
Canadian Rockies, Banff and Lake Louise. 
Optional side trip te Alaska or Honolulu. 
' BE Rn OTST SEED 
Meals—Hotels—-Sig 
modations—Even Tips Are Included. 
Parties Leave Chicago and St. Louis 
JULY 1—JULY 22—AUG.,. 12 
Ask For Descriptive Pamphlet 


POWERS TOURS 


W. Washington St., Chicago 
tn 24th Successful Trat el Year 


NO 
EXTRAS 
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"ROCKY MT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. 





P14 4*O 


25 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1.50. Copy- || 
righted booklet, j 
tion of Western States, etc., 
to non-members. 
Teachers Agency in the West. 
Established 1906. 


“How To Apply, with Laws of Certifica- i] 
ete.”” free to members, 50c 
needs it. Largest 


Every teacher | 
Ph.D., Mer. 
| 


Wm. Ruffer, 


























THE FIVE 
MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES- 


Are Unexcelled in their Ratings and in their 


Reputations among the Colleges of the 
Middle West. 


Mature, Well-equipped, Inexpensive 
Institutions. 


The 1934 Summer Sessions at Kirksville, War- 
rensburg, and Springfield open June 4. 


At Cape Girardeau the Summer Session opens 
May 28; at Maryville, May 31. 


Students can enter at the middle of the Spring 
Term, the term now in progress. 


For detailed information write: 
President Eugene Fair, Kirksville. 
President E. L. Hendricks, Warrensburg. 
President Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville. 
President Roy Ellis, Springfield. 
President W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau. 


“EDUCATION FOR SERVICE” 









































1934 
SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
June 11 - August 3 


CALENDAR 


Registration j ; , , : , . Monday, June 11. 
Classwork begins : ; ‘ ; . 7 A.M. Tuesday, June 12. 
Independence Day, Holiday . . Wednesday, July 4. 
Summer Session Men’s and Women’s "Dinner . Thursday, July 12. 
Baccalaureate Service : ; . Sunday, July 29. 

Class Work Closes. ; : - : . 4PM. Friday, August 3. 
Commencement ; . ; : ; . 8 P.M. Friday, August 3. 





Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


in the 


College of Agriculture College of Arts and Science 
School of Business and Public Administration 
School of Education College of Fine Arts 
School of Journalism 





GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Special provision has been made for an extensive program of graduate courses. 
More students enroll in graduate work than in any undergraduate division. 
The session is largely planned for advanced students. 


DEGREES 
Work is offered leading to various undergraduate degrees and also to the 
graduate degrees Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 





If you desire further information or wish to have a complete 
Summer Session Announcement, write to: 


Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, 
Director of the Summer Session, 
101 Jesse Hall, 

Columbia, Missouri 




















